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FOURTH EDITION 
The 
Princess Dehra 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 
Author of “The Colonel of the Red Hussars” 
and “ Beatriz of Clare” 


“Since Hope's ‘Prisoner of Zenda,’ noth- 
ing better has been done than this new story 
by the author of ‘The Colonel of the Red 
Huzzars,’''—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Colored Illustrations by Underwood 
Cloth, $1.50 


THIRD EDITION 


The Blue Lagoon 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 


“It is finely told, and has all the color and 
suggestion and haunting effects of a beauti- 
ful painting.” —New York Glode. 


Cloth, with Gilt, $1.50 


FOURTH EDITION 


Marcia Schuyler 
By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 


“One of the most lovable heroines that 


ever lived her life in the pages of a romance.” 
—Tribune, Chicago. 


Colored Frontispiece and Six Illustrations 
Cloth, with Medallion, $1.50 


The Sunny Side 
of the Hill 


By ROSA N. CAREY 


As a writer of wholesomestories for young 
women and girls, Miss Carey needs no intro- 
duction. This new story is true to its title— 
a simple, refreshing story, with an English 
setting of blue skies and village country life. 


12mo. 380 pages. Cloth, $1.50 


Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


DAINTY GIFT 


My Lady of the Fog 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


A book from the author of “ Kitty of the Roses," “An 
Orchard Princess,” “A Maid in Arcady,” and “Holly,” 
charming stories all, is coming to be a Christmes institu- 
tion. ‘‘ My Lady of the Fog” is thus well introduced, and 
brings her welcome with her. In this latest love story, 
the scene is set on the rock-bound coast of New England. 

The story is told easily and gracefully, and the characters 
are real, live, modern young people. 


TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOR AND TINT BY 
CLARENCE F, UNDERWOOD, AND DECORATIONS 
THROUGHOUT 


Small Quarto. Decorated Cover in Gold, with Medallion 
in Colors. Ina Box. Cloth, Gilt Top, $2.00 


An English Honeymoon 


By ANNE H. WHARTON 


In this little volume Miss Wharton takes two of the 
characters from “Italian Days and Ways” upon a wed- 
ding journey through England. The chapters, in the form 
of letters, include interesting sojourns in less frequented 
English nooks and corners. 


Sixteen Illustrations in Double-tone 
Decorated Cloth, $1.50 Net 


Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Announcement 


N January 1, 1909, Doubleday, Page & Company begins its 
ninth year of business, and we no at this time to announce 
that we have purchased the entire book business of The 

McClure Company, and will hereafter issue all of the volumes for- 
merly published by that company (except the Burton Holmes 
Travelogues), as well as the new works already announced by them. 

Mr. S. S. McClure, who built up this fine list, including 245 
writers and 411 separate titles, representing many of our best modern 
authors, wishes to devote all of his time to McClure’s Magazine. 
While we count ourselves most fortunate in being able to add this 
important and very active catalogue to our own,we are equally pleased 
to be able to say that we shall have Mr. McClure’s help in securing 
new writers, and the co-operation of his great magazine, which has 
always had among its contributors authors of fame and distinction. 


Among the newest McClure books are the following : 


Booth Tarkington Stewart Edward White 
The Guest of Quesnay The Riverman 
An entrancing love romance of Normandy, delight- A magnificent story of the lumber country, which 
fully reminiscent of the rare art of Beaucaire. “ stirs the blood like martial music,” Chicago Record- 
Illustrations by W.J. Duncan. $1.50 Herald. By the author of “‘ The Blazed Trail.”’ 


Fourteen illustrations in tint. $1.50 
Mary Stewart Cutting O: enwy 


The Wayfarers 
A fine and sincere novel of American life. The Gentle Grafter 


Illustrated. $1.50 A book of Western stories by this unapproachable 


A. Conan Doyle pee cans 


Round the Fire Stories Leonard Merrick 


A full-sized volume of stories by this very great Lynch’s Daughter 
— 39 99. FProntinpicce. $:.90 A delightful novel of love versus “tainted millions.”’ 
° Illustrations. $1.50 
George Madden Martin ; 
Letitia: Nursery Corps, U.S. A. Ellis Parker Butler 
“ A fascinating interpretation of child life for grown- | That Pup 
ups, as original in theme and character asher “Emmy | ss ; ; 
Leu.” Brooklyn Eagle. Illustrations. $1.50 Nothing so uproariously funny has appeared since 
| the author's “ Pigs is Pigs.” Illustrations, 50 cents 
Anthony Hope | 
y P | Joseph Conrad 


The Great Miss Driver 


A story thoroughly worthy of the author of “‘ Zenda.” 


| 
| The Point of Honor 


‘* Anthony Hope has at last written a novel that might | An episode of the Napoleonic wars by the foremost 
be called great." Rochester Post Express. | of the younger English writers. 


Illustrations $1.50 | Four illustrations in colors. $1.25 





IN PREPARATION 


E. F. Benson Thomas Dixon, Jr. C. N. and A. M. Williamson 
The Climber Comrades The Motor Maid 





Country Lire ‘Tet Won't Woan ‘Twe Ganpar 
Om Anum MAGAZINE 


D OUBLEDAY PAGE &Co. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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NOW READY 
A New Series of Historical Tales for Young and Old 


OUR OLD SHIPS 
AND THEIR COMMANDERS 
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Three Volumes of this new Series are now ready, viz:— 
A YANKEE SHIP AND A YANKEE CREW 


In the Good Ship “ United States,” Commodore John Barry Commanding 


TAMING THE BARBARY PIRATES 
Or, With Decatur and Somers in the Mediterranean 


OLD IRONSIDES 
The U. S. Frigate “ Constitution,” Captain Isaac Hull Commanding 


By John De Morgan 


Profusely Illustrated, colored frontispiece, cloth, square I2mo. 
Price, 75 cents 


SN 









LX 


The fight of a pygmy and a giant, and the pygmy won! 
WHO WOULD NOT LIKE TO SEE AND GLORY IN SUCH A COMBAT? 


The American boy’s blood rushes madly through his veins as he reads of such a fight, for he 
knows that his nation was created in just such a manner. England, the mightiest of modern 
nations, a giant, was beaten in a square fight by the feeble Colonies. 

A YANKEE SHIP AND A YANKEE CREW is a story that keeps you wide awake until 
it is finished, and then you await the next of the series with impatience. 

It is a story of VIGOR, PLUCK AND FASCINATION. Every line is interesting. The 
scenes are so vivid that the reader feels he is standing on the quarter-deck with the Irish-born 
John Barry: his heart throbs with patriotic fervor as he takes his place with the men behind the 
guns; and as the enemy’s flag is lowered and the Star-Spangled Banner is run up in its place. 


SOLD AT ALL BOOK STORES 


McLOUGHLIN BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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REID PUBLISHING COMPANY 


30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 








Paul Anthony, 


Christian 
By HIRAM W. HAYES 


Blue cloth, gold stamp. 415 pages. 12mo. 


Price $1.50. 


A brilliant novel dealing with the greatest 
religious question of the age. 


FIFTEENTH THOUSAND NOW PRINTING 








“Paul Anthony, as Mr. Hayes portrays him, 
is an ideal American. The book indicates that 
careful thought has been given to its prepara- 
tion.’ —St. Louis Republic. 

“It is a fascinating, naive, and comfortable 
story. The saint is a character of singular 
charm and nobility, and the atmosphere of the 
novel is idealistic.” 

—The Atheneum, London 





Out of the Depths 
By GEORGE A. PARKER 
Illustrated. 
12mo. 270 pages. Cloth. $1.25. 


As is often the case, a little child leads to the 
light. Little ‘“quarter-to-eight” year old 
Harvey makes a visit to his Grandpa Edwards, 
having traveled alone a long distance on the 
railroad with a tag on his coat. His sweet, 
childlike ways, and his loving, confident trust 
in the good, endear him to the hearts of all. 

One of the industries of the farm is the rais- 
ing of guinea pigs for the uses of vivisection, 
and one day a dying prize pig was found by 
Mr. Edwards. Harvey, unknown to any one, 
resuscitated it and put it back in the pen. 

A sailing and fishing trip on Barnegat Bay, 
hospital life in Philadelphia, an intrigue, and 
a lost inheritance, are among the incidents of 
the story. 


The Realm of Light 


By FRANK HATFIELD 
Maroon cloth, gold stamp. 12mo. Pp. 430. $1.50. 


“It bears strong testimony to the author's 
breadth of fancy and purity of mind, being 
in strong contrast to a number of the recent 
novels, in which the appeal is made to the 
lower elements in the reader's make-up rather 
than the higher.” — Los Angeles Express 


“It is a story of vivid and remarkable 
imaginative power, told in captivating style. 
and one which we are sure deserves the widest 
possible popularity. It is certainly a strong. 
entrancing story, brilliantly told throughout.” 

—Salt Lake City Tribune. 

“It is highly creditable to its author and 
ought to be of permanent value. The strange 
land sought by the explorers is found, and 
turns out to be an island named Zoeia. The 
people, who are highly civilized, appear to 
live in an Utopian land. The journey tells of 
romantic experiences something like those re- 
lated in Bulwer-Lytton’s ‘The Coming Race’ 
and Rider Haggard's ‘King Solomon's 
Mines.’ ” — The Portian i Orezonian, 





REID PUBLISHING COMPANY, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


The Teaching of the Master 


A Compilation of the Words of Our 


Saviour 
CLASSIFIED UNDER SIXTY-SIX TOPICS 


Biack linen cloth, limp, round corners, gilt 
edges, convenient for pocket, 75 cents. Post- 
paid. 


The verses pertaining to each topic are 
collated and: arranged so as to make a con- 
tinuous, unbroken discourse. 

Correlative passages from other parts of the 
Scriptures are appended, which for their 
beauty and spirituality are worthy of associa- 
tion with the words of the Great Teacher. 





Satisfied at Last 


By Rev. MARTIN SINDELL 
Illustrated. 
12mo. 382 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


There is no struggle so intense as the mental 
one of a highly gifted and very spiritually 
minded man such as Mr. Sindell has char- 
acterized in the Rev. John B. Love. It means 
a good deal when such an one -honored by his 
fellow-men, and with a brilliant future before 
him—lays aside all his cherished plans and 
desires, and takes up the cause of Christian 
Science. It must be that convictions, to which 
the ordinary layman is a_ stranger, have 
entered into his very being, and there become 
a force, overwhelming, resistless, absolute. 





Old Mother Shoe and Her 
Jolly Twenty-Two 


By Rev. MARTIN SINDELL 


Size, 9x11 inches. 56 pages. 50 illustrations. 
Bound in boards, with colored label on cover. 
Price $1.00. Postage, 12 cents. 


“«Old Mother Shoe and Her Jolly Twenty- 
two’ is ‘A lively new story for the boys and 
girls all. Both those who are little and those 
who're grown tall,’ and the book bears out 
the statement. There are seven full-page illus- 
trations, several others that are almost full- 
page, and every page of verse is most bappily 
illustrated. Mr. Sindell has given us the true 
spirit of fun and Jove. The wonderful twenty- 
two fall into all sorts of mischief during the 
absence of the little woman, who, puzzled how 
to provide Christmas gifts for so many, de- 
cided that all mischief-makers must go with- 
out them. The pranks narrated by the chil- 
dren on her return are not more amusing than 


her words are wise.” : 
— Cleveland Town Topics 




































* AN ILLUSTRATED 
NEWS MAGAZINE 
OF CURRENT LIFE. 
INDISPENSABLE TO 
BUSY MEN & WOMEN 

e 


eveeee, 
THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO. 
: 41-43 West 25th Street, New York 
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CURRENT LITERATURE is an illustrated 
review of the world’s opinions and the 
world’s events. It keeps the busy man and 
woman thoroughly posted, and is an ideal 
magazine for every home—of interest to 
each member of the family. Every de- 
partment of human interest is treated: 


Review of the World. Science and Discovery. 

Persons in the Fore- Religion and Ethics. 
ground. Recent Poetry. 

Literature and Art. Recent Fiction. 

Music and the Drama. The Humor of Life. 


These departments are edited, not 
for specialists, but for intelligent men 
and women who wish to know what the 
specialists are doing, and bring to readers 
the thought-harvest of two hemispheres. 


There is nothing technical, dry or academic, but every page is alive, 
crisp and brimful of just the sort of matter that we all want to know 
about and would be sorry to have missed. 


This magazine is not an organ of personal views or partisan interests. 


It is absolutely independent of any trammels, political, religious or financial, 
that might interfere with the impartial presentation of the truth as seen from 
many angles. The Review of the World (32 pages) is personally conducted 
by the editor-in-chief, Dr. Edward J. Wheeler, and comprises a compre- 
hensive summing up of the news of the world and its interpretation. This 
department is of surpassing interest and value to its readers because it brings 
into proper perspective the big events of the month—the vital things, those 
that keep the world moving. 


Ask your newsdealer for a COPy or write us for a Sample, 25c. a copy, $3.00 a Year 


Current Literature Publishing Co., 41 W. 25th St., New York 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS | 


How would it do 


for you to make a good start for 1909 by buying and putting into 
active use one of Mrs. Rorer’s very helpful cookery books? If 
you have never had the pleasure of her acquaintance through her 
books, and living by her methods, you have a treat in store. Her 
books are the best thought and practice in the cookery field to-day. 
Strictly common-sense, original and absolutely reliable, they leave 
nothing to be desired. And so simple—why, the directions in the 
recipes are so clear that the beginner can get splendid results as 
well as the most accomplished cook. 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book 


A big book of over 700 pages, packed full of the ¢hoicest recipes, with complete 
instructions in every department, side chapters on buying, carving, serving, decorating, 
etc. —the whole book one great marvel of goodness. Splendidly illustrated. 


Bound in washable cloth, $2.00; by mail, $2.20 


Mrs. Rorer’s Every Day Menu Book 


It is not a light task for a woman to plan meals for a household and have that 
variety and combination that are so desirable. In this book is a menu for every 
meal in the year, covering 193 pages. Then follows a great variety of luncheons, 
teas, receptions, and other functions, illustrated, with directions how to decorate. 


Bound in cloth, $1.50 net; postage, 12 cents 


| Household Accounts 


A simple method of recording the daily expenses of the family. The book contains 
ruled pages, divided into spaces, in which are kept the purchases for each day, of 
milk, butter, eggs, meat, groceries, vegetables, etc. The daily expenses total up for 
the months, and the months for the year. Other forms record expenses of help, light, 
heat, and general expenditures in table and bed linens, china, kitchen utensils, etc. 


Bound in manila boards, 25 cents 


CBeage 








Philadelphia Cook Book Dainties 


The book that is in over 120,000 families, and is as i , 
good to-day as ever. In washable cloth, $1.75. Many Ways for Cooking Eggs ‘new) 
Cloth, each 35 cents net; by mail, 38 cents 


My Best 250 Recipes (new) 





‘ Cakes, Icings and Fillings How to Use a Chafing Dish 
Home Candy Making New Ways for Oysters 
Bread and Bread Making Quick Soups 
Made-Over Dishes Sandwiches 
All bound in cloth, 50 cents each All bound in cloth, 25 cents each 


Where postage is not given above, we pay it; for sale by all booksellers, or send to us 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 418 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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is a monthly periodical, containing, in- 
ety from 75 to 90 pages of reading 
| matter, beautifully printed on superior 

paper, and illustrated by line drawings 
and half-tones. 


This Magazine makes a specialty of 
explaining great governmental questions 

| and economic problems. In politics it 
belongs to the school of Jefferson. It 
endeavors to expound and to propagate 
the principles of Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy. It attacks those governmental 
abuses from which our Republic is 
| suffering so much. It endeavors to 
| educate the people on the burning issues 
| of the hour, and to exert a healthy 
| influence over public opinion to the end 





' that there may be a triumph of Justice 
over Special Privilege, which is always unjust and injurious. 


While the Magazine makes a specialty of politics, it is by no 
means exclusively devoted to subjects of that kind. Every number issued 
contains high-class literature: short stories, poems, special articles, and a 
chapter of a historical serial by Mr. Watson. 


The Weekly Jeffersonian is also devoted to the advocacy of the 
principles of Jeffersonian Democracy, but differs from the Monthly in 
everything except in purpose. The contents are entirely different from 
the Magazine, and, inasmuch as it is issued weekly, it enables Mr. Watson 
to keep in closer touch with public affairs and public men, and to indulge in 
a style of comment not quite suited to a magazine. 

The price of the Jeffersonian Magazine is $1.50 per year. 

The price of the Weekly Jeffersonian is $1.00 per year. 


Where the same subscriber takes both at the same time, the 
price is $2.00. 


In all cases, address 


THOMAS E. WATSON, 
Thomson, Georgia. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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ER YOUR ORDER AT ONCE FOR 


“THE ARENA 


DURING 1909 


With the January number THE ARENA enters upon its 
forty-first volume, and it is the intention of the management to 
make it one marked by unusual strength, brilliancy and timeliness 


in its content-matter. 
features of the January, 
following : 


The Career of Bernard Shaw 


By Prof. Archibald Henderson. Illustrated 


Economic Independence the 


Basis of Freedom 
By David Graham Phillips 


A Highly Efficient State Rail- 


way Administration 
By Carl Vrooman 


The Atlantic Deep Waterway 


By Wm. J. Roe. Illustrated with maps 


Medicine, Hypnotism and 
Religion 


By Hon. John D. Works 


The Rationale of Common 


Ownership 
By Waldo Pondray Warren 


American Journalism 
By Wm. Salisbury 


In addition to the essays 
Editor’s Quiet Hour, Book Studies, 
Ownership, 
cartoons. 

25 cents a copy. 


“The Arena” is illustrated and contains regular departments: 
Book Reviews, 
Direct-Legislation and Co-operative News, as well as a selection of the best current 


Among the many exceptionally attractive 
as well as of recent issues, we mention the 


Socialist Ideals 
By Eugene V. Debs 


The Class Struggle of Today 
By Saul Beaumont 
The Responsibility of the 
Churches 
By Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
The Election of United States 


Senators 
By Prof. Edwin Maxey 
Christian Science and Organic 


Disease. A reply to Dr. Richard 


C. Cabot. 
By B. O. Flower 


Campaign for Direct-Legis- 
lation in Maine and Its 
Victorious Outcome 

By Kingsbury B. Piper 

Our Railroad Riddle 

By Carl Vrooman 


The 


Editorials, Mirror of the Present, Public 


$2.50 a year. 


50 cents additional for postage to Canada and Foreign Countries. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Upon receipt of 50 cents in check, money 
order, stamps or coin, we will enter a four 
months’ subscription commencing with December, 
€ 


Or, to new subscribers we will send the 
November and December numbers free with 
the twelve months from January, 1909, for 
$2.50. 

Fill in the coupon now, 
this magazine. 


ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher 


before you mislay 


ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher 
25 Brandt Building, Trenton, N. J. 


I enclose 50 cents in acceptance of your offer 
to enter four months’ trial subscription to 
“The Arena” from December, 1908 


I enclose $2.50 for which send “The Arena” 
from November, 1908, to December, 1909, to the 
following address: 


Address 
City and State 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Googe Gegee 
Nathaniel Hawthorne's Works 


The handsome Houghton & Mifflin edition. Beautiful clear type on fine 
paper, with 12 original etchings & a new portrait of the author. A special feature is 
the bibliographical notes & a biographical sketch of Hawthorne. This edition is not 
to be confounded with the incomplete sets of Hawthorne, often advertised, which 
contain only a part of his writings. This set contains the full list of titles, in 13 crown 
octavo volumes. Gilt tops. Publication price, $26.00 Our special price, $12.00. 

In fine half calf binding; gilt tops. Publication price, $42.00. Our special 
price, $26.00. 


A Special Offer for the Writings 
of the Greatest French Novelist 


Balzac’s Novels & Tales 


The Elegant Cour de France Edition 


A limited edition, each set numbered. Translated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. With 297 choice full-page illustrations, designed by celebrated French 
artists, & reproduced in photogravure by Goupil & Co., Paris. “The 42 frontispieces 
are beautifully colored by hand. Text is printed on fine laid paper, English finish. 
Bound in maroon-colored cloth. White paper labels. Untrimmed edges; top edge 
gilt. 42volumes. Publication price, $147.00. Our special price, $40 

A limited number of sets of these books remain to be sold at this price. Pay- 
ment may be made in four monthly instalments of $10 each.—No club fees. 


The Century Magazine 


(BOUND VOLUMES FOR 1907) 


The twelve numbers ending with October, 1907, handsomely bound in two 
volumes, green cloth. A mine of most interesting reading. Richly illustrated thruout 
with half-tones, pictures in color & clever cartoons. Among the writers & their 
contributions are the following: 

Replies to William Jennings Bryan, by Franklin H. Giddings & G. Lowell 
Dickinson ; Jay Cooke & the Financing of the Civil War; The Washington-Craigie- 
Longfellow House; The Panama Canal, by William Howard Taft; The Ancient 
Irish Sagas, by Theodore Roosevelt; Von Moltke’s View of Washington’s Strategy ; 
some interesting articles on Abraham Lincoln; a large number of poems by well- 
known poets; An American Cardinal—James, Cardinal Gibbons—by Maurice Francis 
Eagan; Uncle Ebe’s Last Day a-Fishing, by Irving Bacheller; & many other short 
stories by well-known authors. 

Publisher’s price, $5.50, two volumes. Our special price, $1.75 for the two 
volumes. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS _ | 
READ HISTORY 


SAYS ROOSEVELT 


READ HISTORY 


SAYS HUGHES 


Because History is the Greatest Teacher Outside of Personal Experience 


Read “ The Great Republic ” 
A Thoro History of the United States 


Written by Master Historians in 4 volumes, illustrated with 119 full-page plates. 


Cloth binding, top edge gilt, Former Price, $12.50; Our Price, $1.50 
Half leather, top edge gilt, Former Price, $15.00; Our Price, $2.00 


The ‘‘Great Republic’’ reads like a novel, giving, of course, the complete thread of the story 
of the nation, from the primitive settlers down to the present time, but condensing the matter-of-fact 
data & enlarging on the great climaxes which teach the great lessons of each age. It is written by 
specialists on each subject—by such writers as : 

Theodore Roosevelt Capt. Wainwright 
Henry Cabot Lodge Murat Halstead 
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Do You Know 


that the Bible in common use up to Igor 
was revised in 1611, three hundred years 
ago; that it contains many words not now 
used and many others which have entirely 
changed their meaning? 

Do you know that during these three 
hundred years the most important manu- 
scripts containing the key to the ancient 
languages were discovered, which enabled 
the scholars of the presenteday to read the 
ancient languages and 
translate them better 
than ever before? 

Do you know that 
the American Revision 
Committee spent thirty 
years preparing the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


published in 1901; that 
it is translated from 
the earliest and _ best 
manuscripts, and that 
the Revisers not only 
had the benefit of the 
latest discoveries, but 
had for comparison and 
reference the recent re- 
visions made by Eng- 
land, Germany, France, 
Holland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 

Therefore the verdict of Christian 
scholarship is unanimous that it is 
the best version of the Scriptures 
ever produced. 


Send postal card for 


FREE BOOKLET 


Telling the interesting and wonderful story of the translation 
of the Scriptures, and the history of the American Standard 
Bible, with the names of Universities, Colleges, Theologica] 
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ENGLISH AS SHE IS UTTERED. 

“What is the cabbage?” inquired the de- 
parting patron, who wished to go to the 
railway station from the hotel. 

“What’s the what?” exclaimed the clerk, 
losing his clutch on the perfect English he 
usually handed over the counter. 

“*What’s the cabbage?’ I said.” 

“T know you did, but I do not quite get 
your meaning.” 

“Oh, you don’t? You know what cabbage 
is, don’t you?” 

“T guess I’ve seen enough of it to know. I 
used to live in the suburbs of Chicago.” 

“Well, what is it from here to the depot?” 

“T suppose it is just what it is everywhere 
else; that is, a vegetable which—” 

The departing patron interrupted with 
violence. 

“Aw, say,” he protested, “you ought to be 
plowed under, or fertilized, or something. 
Cabbage is cab fare, ain’t it?”’—Lz7ppincott’s. 
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Then in counsel they advised each other, 
Swapped suggestions and argued the why or 
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Was HeE DEtirious? 

“Almost every man,” says a Baltimore spe- 
cialist, “learns sooner or later to think of his 
doctor as one of his best friends, but this fact 
does not hinder the world from laughing at the 
profession, 

“‘How is our patient this morning?’ asked 
a physician, a fellow-graduate of mine, of a 
patient’s brother. 

“‘QOh, he’s much worse,’ came from the other 
in a tone of dejection. ‘He’s been delirious for 
several hours. At three o’clock he said, “What 
an old woman that doctor of mine is!” and he 
hasn’t made a rational remark since.’ ” 

Lippincott’s. 
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OPEN HOUSE 


By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 
Author of “Dr. Ellen” (Ninth Thousand) 


The scene of this charming story is laid in and around New York. 
The “Open House” belongs to Caspar Diman, a physician who 
opens his heart as well to the derelicts of life and shelters a strange 
household of waifs whose marked contrasting qualities provide 
humor and entertainment to the reader. To this shelter, after the 
suicide of her father, comes Cassandra Joyce, a high-spirited, proud- 
hearted girl. She is to serve as the doctor’s aide. ‘The story tells 
how she does this and with what significant results for all concerned. 
From the professor of botany, with the damaged eyesight, to the 
ex-chef Ronsard, with the damaged memory, the characters, one 
and all, are drawn with a sympathetic and cordial touch which will 
ensure a wide reading for the book. 


Frontispiece by F. Graham Cootes. $1.50. 
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It is reasonable to assume that its publication will create much 
discussion; and whatever may be thought of its value as a political 
document, it certainly will hold the breathless attention of the reader 
as a piece of fiction. In its grim and vigorous interpretation of the 
terrors of modern warfare under its new conditions, it will recall 


“The Red Badge of Courage.” 
Two Illustrations, and Map. $1.50. 
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@ Do you want to get in closer touch with this 
wonderful new State, its development, its 
opportunities, its Indian lore and history > 

@ Do you know there is not another place on 


the face of the globe that offers to the young 
man such opportunities for business, investment, 
professional work and educational advantages— 
advantages born of the soil, the amalgamation of 
the sen and the new ideals of civilization which 
are being crystallized from the association of the 
brightest minds of all of the States of the Union ? 


@, The chick that remains in the nest seldom 
feathers out; but the one who gets out in new 
fields and scratches for himself may win fame, 
acquire wealth and become a man worthy of 
the name of an American. 


@, Oklahoma offers the opportunity. Have you 
the brainsand ambition to make that kind of man? 


@, You can get reliable information of the highest 
possible value concerning this new Common- 
wealth once a month—and nght up to now— 
by subscribing for | 

STURM’S OKLAHOMA MAGAZINE 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Agents wanted in every city in America. Big money made. 
Single Copies, Fifteen Cents. One Year, One Dollar. 
No “‘ Sample Copies.” 
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Uncle Remus 
In His Career as Joel Chandler Harris, Author and Editor 
By Sumter Mays Ball 
OEL CHANDLER HARRIS was 


born at Eatonton, Putnam (or as he 
made his book characters call it, 
“Putman” ) County, Georgia, on the 
oth of September, 1848, and died in 
it his home, the “Sign of the 
\Wreus Nest,” also known as “The Snap 
Bean 7 -m,” on July 3, 1908. 
In his sixty years of life, Mr. Harris 
d published forty-one books. 
ui snonths ago, just before the death 
of Mr. Harris, Miss Katherine Wooten, 
assistant librarian of the Carnegie Library, 
Atlanta, compiled a complete list of all the 
writings of Mr. Harris. “Uncle Remus” 
himself was amazed at the number when 
the list was shown him, and so expressed 
himself in thanking Miss Wooten. Dur- 
ing the years of his life, devoted to litera- 
ture of all kinds, Mr. Harris wrote for 
publication twenty-six books of novels, 
short stories, etc.; edited two books—one 
The Life of Henry W. Grady; and 
wrote twelve editorials for the “Saturday 
Evening Post”; one translation from 
the French; nineteen pieces of verse; and 
short stories galore for “Harper’s,” 
“Scribner’s,” “The Century,” “The Met- 
ropolitan,” “The World’s Work,” “The 
Atlantic Monthly,” “The Saturday Even- 
ing Post” and like grade magazines, to 
say nothing of ten introductions to com- 
plete works, such as those of Eugene 
Field, the drawings of A. B. Frost, and so 
forth. 

After serving an apprenticeship on a 
weekly paper, “The Countryman,” pub- 
lished in Eatonton, Georgia, Mr. Harris 
held successive positions as type-setter and 
writer on the Macon “Telegraph,” the 


New Orleans “Crescent Monthly,” the 
Forsyth (Georgia) “Advertiser” and 


finally as editorial writer and sometimes 


paragrapher on the Savannah “Morning 
News.” 

At Savannah, in 1873, Mr. Harris mar- 
ried Miss La Rose, of Canada, and four 
years later, in 1877, during a yellow-fever 
epidemic, he went with his family to At- 
lanta as a refugee, and while there, Colonel 
Evan P. Howell, editor of the Atlanta 
“Constitution,” offered him a_ position, 
which he accepted, thereafter making 
Atlanta his home up to the time of his 
death. 

It was Colonel Howell who first sug- 
gested to Mr. Harris the writing of the 
“Uncle Remus” sketches. Sam Small was 
then writing daily his “Old Si” negro 
dialect sketches, and they were very popu- 
lar. As was usual at that time, Sam 
flickered, absenting himself from his work 
for several days. Many inquiries were 
made as to what had become of the “Old 
Si” sketches. Mr. Harris was then doing 
the State exchange and editorial para- 
graph work on the “Constitution.” Upon 
receiving one of these inquiring commu- 
nications as to the whereabouts of “Old 
Si,” Colonel Howell turned to Mr. Harris 
and said: “Joe, can’t you ‘fill in’ until Sam 
comes back?” Mr. Harris agreed to this, 
and wrote for the next day’s issue his 
first “Uncle Remus” sketch, which was 
the story of “Br’er Rabbit and the Tar 
Baby.” There were no more “Old Si” 
sketches after that, and the character thus 
born became immortal. 

In 1900 Mr. Harris retired from news- 
paper work to devote his time to his short 
stories and novels. In June, 1907, just a 
little more than twelve months before his 
death, Mr. Harris and his son Julian 
established the “Uncle Remus’ Magazine,” 
his final achievement. 
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The story is told that Joel Harris, the 
boy, lay sprawling one day on the faded 
sofa in the Eatonton post-office, reading in 
a Milledgeville paper the announcement of 
a Mr. Turner, whose acquaintance he had 
recently made, that the following ‘Tuesday 
he would begin the publication of a weekly, 
to be called “The Countryman.” It was 
to be modeled after Mr. Addison’s little 





Joel Chandler Harris, Julian Harris, 
Mrs. W. W. Gray, Agnes Gray, 
Mrs. Julian Harris 
A group taken at Clearwater, Florida, in 1906 


paner, “The Spectator,” Mr. Goldsmith’s 
litth. paper, “The Bee,’ and Mr. Johnson’s 
little paper, “The Rambler.” The boy had 
heard of these, and when The Vicar of 
Wakefield was mentioned his eyes would 
sparkle; for since he was six years of age 
that wonderful story had been a stimulus 
to his imagination and had made him 
eager to read all books. He was proud of 
his acquaintance with a real editor, and 
waited with great impatience for the first 
issue of “The Countryman.” At last, 
when the first issue appeared, the boy read 
it, advertisements and all. The most im- 
portant item in the paper, as it afterward 
turned out, for him at least, was the an- 
nouncement that the editor wanted a boy 
to learn the printing business. A few 
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days later Joel Chandler Harris was set- 
ting type all day long in the office of “The 


Countryman.” At night the boy would go 


‘possum hunting or ’coon hunting with the 
negroes, or he would lounge in Mr. Tur- 
ner’s library and dip into the hundreds of 
books that lined the walls. 

In his later years Mr. Harris explained 
the way in which The Vicar of Wakefield 
had fascinated him, by stating that he, Mr. 
Harris, was a crank, consequently the 
book touched him deeply; that it gave 
him the “all-overs” more severely than 
all other books and that its simplicity, its 
air of extreme wonderment, had moved 
him, and continued up to the day of his. 
death to move him, deeply. 


Thus working in a printing office by. 


day, reading or running about at night, 
Joel Harris passed into his ’teens. He 
took to writing down his impressions of 
the things and people he saw, and sent 
them in anonymously to “The Country- 
man.” Occasionally he would write 
verses, and once or twice he ventured into 
a discussion of local politics. All this 
time the quaint legends and fancies of 
plantation life were drifting into his mind. 
Pretty soon on his devastating trail came 
Sherman with his theory, practice and fire 
of “War is Hell.” “The Countryman” 
died with his coming, and the Old South 
with it. Harris, at the age of sixteen, went 
forth into new pastures. 

The next heard of him was as setting 
his daily “string” on the Macon ‘Tele- 
graph.” A month or so later he went to: 
New Orleans, serving there as private sec- 
retary to the editor of the “Crescent 
Monthly,” and writing, at spare times, 
sparkling paragraphs for other papers. 
Then back he went to edit the Forsyth 
“Advertiser,” setting his type, working: 
off the editions on a hand-press and mail- 
ing every paper. At this time, Colonel 
W. T. Thompson, author of Major Jones’ 
Courtship, was editor of the Savannah 
“Morning News.” He was attracted by 
Mr. Harris’ pungent, rippling humor, and 
offered him a place on the editorial staff of 
the “News.” The position was accepted, 
and from 1871 to 1877 Mr. Harris re- 
mained in Savannah. There is a story still 
green around the type-setting rooms of 
the “News” to the effect that the printers 
would be often found chuckling over some: 
“copy,” and when asked the reason, would: 
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reply: “Oh, Joel is just turning loose on 
"em again.” 

In 1877, as stated above, Mr. Harris 
refugeed with his family to Atlanta, and 
found employment and his forte on the 
“Constitution.” 

It was at the age of twenty-eight that 
he began the “Uncle Remus” sketches on 
the “Constitution.” Up to this time he 
had written nothing in the way of fiction 
except perhaps a forgotten sketch or two. 
But the thirty-odd remaining years of his 
life were crowded with activity in the field 
of story telling, verse, and critical essays. 
As stated, he produced twenty-six com- 
plete volumes, forty-one random tales and 
a goodly amount of verse.’ He was con- 
tinually making stories, because he was 
continually watching life, and it was as 
necessary for him to write with all the 
store within him as it was for “Br’er Rab- 
bit” to climb that tree when the “Little 
Boy” insisted, “Why, Uncle Remus, a 
rabbit can’t climb a tree!” 

Mr. Harris did not look like a literary 
man, did not talk or act like one; in fact, 
he insisted that he was not one. But 
“Uncle Remus” has been translated into 
twenty-seven languages, and it would not 
be easy to name any American author who 
will be surer of his readers’ hearts a hun- 
dred years hence. When he began, soon 
after the introduction of “Uncle Remus,” 
to get letters from all over the world from 
“fellows of this, and professors of that, 
to say nothing of doctors of the other,” 
he became aware that he had unconsciously 
invaded the preserves of learned philolo- 
gists and students of folk-lore who were 
mightily interested in finding that the same 
stories were being told on the Georgia 
plantations that amused the small coolies 
in the rice fields of India. But Mr. Harris 
was never much impressed with the results 
of the learned men’s investigation into the 
origin of his folk-lore tales, save by the 
appeal to his shrewd sense of humor, for 
he positively refused to take himself seri- 
ously. But though Mr. Harris considered 
“Uncle Remus” an accident, and himself a 
“fifth-rate literary man,” one does not need 
to read further than the immortal adven- 
ture of the Tar Baby to feel that there is 
more in the matter than chance and the 
ordinary abilities of the country journalist ; 
to note that shrewd humor, with something 
of the universality of appeal, of an Asop, 





or of a La Fontaine, that makes “Uncle 
Remus,” “Br’er Fox,” and “Br’er Rabbit” 
irresistible and inimitable. The cotton 
plantation, the negroes, the folk-lore 
stories, common in their essentials only, 
to those of Europe, Asia and Africa— 
these made the opportunity for Mr. 
Harris. In the meantime he had, by 
companionship with the great hearts and 
minds of men of letters, and by diligent 
application to his craft, made himself 
ready to take the opportunity so naturally 
and easily that he literally knew not what 
was being done when he gave a new char- 
acter to the story tellers of the ages. 
Not only was Mr. Harris great with his 
“Uncle Remus” sketches—which estab- 
lished his reputation—but, as President 
Roosevelt put it: “No one can read his 
stories, and by his stories I don’t mean his 
‘Uncle Remus’ sketches, without rising 
from his pleasure a better man or woman.” 
In his Free Joe and the Rest of the World, 
despite Mr. Harris’ Southern proclivities, 
there can be read as severe an indictment 
of slavery as can be found in any other 





J.C. Harris 


Taken in the back yard of the “Snap Bean Farm” 


book of fiction. When “Spite Calder- 
wood” determined that no “free nigger” 
should set foot on his plantation, and, 
prompted by a spirit of unadulterated 
meanness, carried off “Lucinda,” the slave 
wife of “Free Joe,” Mr. Harris showed 
us one side of the slavery question which 
all true Southerners realized and con- 
demned. And then, in his Gabriel Tolliver, 
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The ‘‘Sign of the Wren’s Nest’’ 


Otherwise known as the ‘‘ Snap Bean Farm,” 


A Story of Reconstruction, we read prac- 
tically the story of Mr. Harris’ boyhood 
experiences, and that book stands so far 
ahead of the recent effusions on Recon- 
struction, such-as The Clansman and The 
Traitor, that one wonders at the popularity 
of the latter books. 

In life, as in books, it was the vital, 
fundamental things of human nature that 
interested Mr. Harris. He was a man, 
not a literary person. At one time an en- 
terprising newspaper reporter interviewed 
him on the subject of the “historical 
novel,” when that furor of authordom 
was at its height, and when every “literary 
person” was attempting, evidently, to 
write oné. Mr. Harris gave his opinion 
thusly : 

Now if you had asked me something about 
the different brands of pot-liquor, whether that 
made from collards has a finer flavor than that 
made from cabbage or whether the throwing in 
of dumplings is calculated to take away all pos- 
sibilities of comparison, you wi!'l have found 
me at home. And there are other more impor- 
tant questions that must occur to every liberal- 
minded, progressive person. For instance: Is 
corn-pone better form than hoe-cake? ‘To what 
extent is our civilization due to the frying pan? 

But the “historical novel”—there you have 


me. It seems to me that every good novel must 


The home of Joel Chandler Harris, in Atlanta, Georgia 


in.a_ sense be historical. Mr. Howells’ Silas 
Lapham is as historical as Janice Meredith. War 
is not the only material that goes to the making 
of history. The Scarlet Letter is our greatest 
historical novel and next to it comes Huckle- 
berry Finn. Really I should like to say some- 
thing interesting on a subject that so concerns 
the reviewers. But you know how these things 
go. A week or so, and the historical novel will 
cease to worry people and I’ll still be relishing 
my pot-liquor and dumplings. 


“The Nation,” which to say the least 
is not fulsome in its praise generally, said 
of Mr. Harris’ work a few years ago: 
“His perception is subtler and more truth- 
ful than Bret Harte’s. Both authors have 
keen insight, but Harris’ is the finer and 
deeper. Harte’s characters are more pic- 
turesque and his incidents more thrilling, 
but Harris’ people wind themselves about 
our hearts and owe little to circumstance.” 

Though not generally known, it is said 
that Mr. Harris was a lover of Henry 
James, particularly his Portrait of a Lady, 
and The Scarlet Letter was to his mind the 
great novel of America. 

In June, 1907, when Mr. Harris estab- 
lished “Uncle Remus’ Magazine,” he said: 

The note of provinciality is one of the chief 
charms of all that is really great in English 
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“Uncle 


literature, but those who will be in charge of 
this magazine will have nothing to do with the 
provinciality so prevalent in the North, the East, 
the South and the West,—the provinciality that 
stands for ignorance and blind prejudice—that 
represents narrow views and an unhappy con- 
gestion of ideas. 

Neighbor knowledge is perhaps more impor- 
tant in some respects than most of the knowl- 
edge imparted in the schools. There is a woful 
lack of it in the North and East with respect 
to the South, and this lack the magazine will 
endeavor to remove. The new generation in the 
South has been largely educated in Northern 
and Eastern institutions, with the result that a 
high appreciation of all that is best and worth- 
iest in those sections is spread farther and 
wider than ever before and is constantly grow- 
ing in extent. 

On the other hand, at the North, neighbor 
knowledge of the South is confined almost en- 
tirely to those who have made commercial ex- 
plorations of this section and who have touched 
Southern life at no really significant or impor- 
tant point. 

Tt shall be the purpose of the magazine to ob- 
literate ignorance of this kind. It will deal with 
the high ideals toward which the best and ripest 
Southern thought is directed; it will endeavor 
to cultivate the rich field of poetry and romance, 
which, in the Southern States, offers a constant 
invitation to those who aspire to deal in fictive 
literature; the magazine will endeavor to nour- 
ish the hopes and beliefs that ripen under the 
influence of time and that are constantly bearing 
fruit among the children of men. 
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It will endeavor to represent all that is good 
and true, all that is sane and sensible, and all 
that is reasonable and just. 


In the portion italicized there is a true 
picture of Mr. Harris and his ideals. 

A writer on the Atlanta “Journal,” on 
the day of Mr. Harris’ death covered the 
point completely when he said: 


But Uncle Remus’ depth is that of a child’s 
sudden glance. He never sought to formulate 
life and its wonders. Thoughts came to him as 
pictures. To him the great Intelligence of the 
Universe did not end or begin in man, but flowed 
through all things. He understood the wistful 
questioning in the eyes of a dog and the little 
creatures of the field, for were they not his kins- 
men in nature’s big family? 

Like St. Francis of Assisi, the wind was a 
brother to him and every fluttering bird a little 
sister. It was always “Good morning, Mr. Sun; 
good evening, Friend Moon.” He was the Hans 
Christian Andersen of America. The face of the 
brown old earth smiled up to him as he strol'ed 
onward to his sunset, and along the way each 
flower enjoyed the air it breathed. 


A complete list of Mr. Harris’ published 
volumes follows: 


Aaron in the Wilderness (Houghton Mifflin 
Company), 1897. 
Chronicles of Aunt Minerva Ann (Scribner), 


1889. 
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Another view 
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Balaam ane ed Master (Houghton Mifflin 
Company), 

Daddy Vela, ‘the Runaway and Other Stories 
(Century), 1806, 1889, 1901. 

Free Joe and other Georgian Sketches (Scrib- 
ner), 1887, 1888, 1898. 

Gabriel Tolliver, A Story of Reconstruction 
(McClure), 1902. 

Georgia from the Invasion of DeSoto to Re- 
cent Times (Appleton), 1896; American Book 
Company, 1896. 

Little Mr. Thimblefinger (Houghton Mifflin 
Company), 1894. 

Little Union Scout (McClure), 1904. 

Making of a Statesman and Other Stories 
(McClure), 1902. 

Mungo and Other Sketches in Black and 
White (Houghton Mifflin Company), 1884, 1887. 

Mr. Rabbit at Home (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany), 1895. 

Nights with Uncle Remus, Myths and Le- 


gends of the Old Plantation. Tichnor Company, 


1883; Houghton Mifflin Company, 1883, 1808, 
1904. 
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On the Plantation (Appleton), 1892. 

On the Wing of Occasions, being the author- 
ized version of certain curious episodes of the 
late Civil War (Doubleday), 1900. 

a Pageants (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany), 

Sister Jane, her Friends “oe Acquaintances 
(Houghton Mifflin Company), 1806. 

Stories of Georgia. American Dox Company, 
18 

Story of Aaron (so named), (Houghton 
Mifflin Company), 1885, 1896. 

Tales of the Home Folks in Peace and War. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company), 1808. 
Tar Baby and Other Rhymes (Appleton), 


1904. 

Told by Uncle Remus, New Stories of the Old 
Plantation (McClure), 1905. 

Uncie Remus and 3 Friends (Houghton 
Mifflin Company), 1892, 1 

Uncle Remus, His ey ‘and His Sayings. 
iS gu 1880, 1881, 1885, 1895, I90I, 1903, 


W ‘ally Wanderoon and the History-telling 
Machine (McClure), 1903. 


First Ice 
By Isabel S. Mason 


T ie first ice glimmers on the rill 
That all the summer long 
Its iridescence loved to spill 
In silver whispered song; 
And where the frail Forget-me-not 
Smiled in an azure dream, 
The frost has veiled the magic spot 
In shining, crystal gleam. 


The air, pure tanged with scent of pine, 
Sweeps bracing down the way; 

Taste of the mother’s vintaged wine 
From nature’s primal day. 

There comes a thrill, a bounding throb, 
A stirring, pulsing glow; 

That Spring’s young beauty cannot rob, 
Nor Summer’s glory know. 


The hylodes peep their last farewells 
From out an opal haze; 

A reminiscent pipe that tells 
Fulfilment of glad days. 

The quail is fifing strong and clear 

_ Upon the sunset hill— 

The earth heart draws our own heart near 


When ice first glints the rill. 
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A Study in Personality 


By Caroline Ticknor 


OEL CHANDLER HARRIS was a 
true example of one who loved the 
simple life and lived it, not because 
it was simple, but because he loved 
it. He was a natural story teller, a 

pleasant philosopher, a kindly humorist, 
a friend of man, and it would be difficult 
to point out any one of his contemporaries 
who has contributed more to the pleasure 
of the public than the widely beloved 
“Uncle Remus.” 

Indeed, although the extraordinary 
spread of a certain species of rabbit, in 
Australia, has often been marveled at, it is 
but a trivial circumstance in comparison 
with the triumphal progress of “Br’er 
Rabbit” throughout the whole civilized 
world. 

Mr. Harris was wont to refer to his 
career as “accidental,” declaring: “It was 
an accident that I went to “The Country- 
man, an accident that I wrote Uncle 
Remus, and an accident that the stories 
put forth under that name struck the 
popular fancy.” ‘This was his modest ver- 
dict, and, in pursuance of his own humble 
suggestion, others asserted that “he suc- 
ceeded because he did not try.” In reality 
he succeeded because he did not need to 
try, which fact is characteristic of every 
child of genius. Undoubtedly all genius 
may be pronounced “accidental,” but 
when the accident happens, even in the 
best regulated families, like murder, “it 
will out.” 

And so with Mr. Harris, the éxpression 
of his genius was bound to occur, bound 
to win recognition, the “accidental” part 
was merely concerned with those minor 
details, “how” and “when” and “where.” 

In addition to a genius for expression, 
one must have, if he would truly be num- 
bered in that “accidental” class, a genius 
for knowledge and understanding. This 
Mr. Harris possessed; he knew whereof 
he spoke, for, like “Br’er Rabbit,” he was 
“born and bred in a briar patch in middle 
Georgia.” A brother writer in the South 
has said of him, “no man who has ever 
written has known one-tenth part about 





the negro that Mr. Harris knows, and for 
those who hereafter shall wish to find not 
merely the words but the real language of 
the negro of that section, and the habits 
of mind of all American negroes of the old 





J. C. Harris 


At twenty-one years of age 


time, his works will prove the best the- 
saurus.” 

“When I goes to de woods, I got ter 
know whar I’m gwine,” exclaimed “Uncle 
Remus” to the “little boy,” and this was 
a true summary of his attitude toward the 
creations of his brain and pen. When he 
led his readers into the “woods,” or the 
“briar patch,” he inspired them with that 
implicit confidence which is bestowed only 
upon an expert guide. “He knew whar he 
was gwine.” 

After the name of “Uncle Remus” one 
may well pen the words: “Blessed are the 
peacemakers,” for though many of his 
stories deal with the troublous days of 
civil discord, yet all tend to heal and 
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soothe the bitterness between North and 
South. 

“We had enough war in 1865,” was his 
characteristic comment. Once when he 
was taxed with having made the ante- 
bellum negro better than he was, dealing 
with his good qualities and forgetting the 
evil, one of his friends exclaimed: 

“Now honestly, Harris, wouldn’t Uncle 
Remus steal chickens if he got the 
chance?” To which the author, who was 
never to be caught napping, responded: 
“If I follow the old man all day, you can’t 
expect me to know what he does nights.” 
It was characteristic of Harris to love all 
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that was good, hopeful and wholesome in 
human nature; he had no desire to bother 
with the ugly or evil. 

In personal appearance, Mr. Harris was 
somewhat below the average height, a lit- 
tle stooping of shoulders and inclined to 
portliness. He was deliberate in his move- 
ments, and slow and drawling in his speech, 
with an ever-present tendency to drollery 
His hair, like his close-trimmed mustache, 
was reddish, and was brushed stiffly back 
from his forehead, and his hands were 
noticeably beautiful and wonderfully ex- 
pressive. He walked with a swinging 
stride which spoke of the freedom of his 


Andrew Carnegie and J. C. Harris 
A photograph taken when Mr. Carnegie visited Mr. Harris at the “ Snap Bean Farm ” 








boyhood days when he roamed at will over 
the plantations in Putnam County. His 
complexion was ruddy, his eyes light blue 
and his face expressive of the greatest 
good nature. Those who were intimate 
with him recall his habit of always shaking 
with merriment just before giving expres- 
sion to some quaint or amusing sentiment, 
as if he saw the striking quality of the 
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thought he was about to utter, before it 
took the form of speech. He seemed to 
radiate cheerfulness, and gave to those 
who were with him the impression “that 
he was being constantly sustained by un- 
seen sources of good cheer.” 

His habits were simple and his wants 
few, and invariably bounded by the walls 
of his own domicile, in which he dwelt so 
happily with his wife and children, to 
whom he was devotedly attached. 

If the writer's habits were simple and 
his wants few, he nevertheless desired to 
have them abundantly supplied, and to his 
taste. He would have plenty of light, 
heat, cold water, fresh air, and good food ; 
especially did he desire plenty of light, 
both by day and night, on the funny little 
square table at which he wrote, seated in 
a small, square-backed rocking-chair. 
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Those who chanced to meet Mr. Harris 
in his journeyings to and from his office, 
found him brief and monosyllabic in con- 
versation, but in the twilight of a summer 
evening on his porch, or by his fireside, 
with no light save that from the flickering 
coals, that he loved to poke and caress, 
the fortunate listener might sit entranced 
by the most thrilling tales of colonial life 
in the South, or by side-splitting planta- 
tion stories. ‘To the congenial spirit this 
wealth of anecdote would be forthcoming, 
but to all others Joel Chandler Harris 
would be as reserved as the proverbial 
oyster. 

“T like people who are what they are,” 
he used to say, “and are not all the time 
trying to be what somebody else has 
been.” 

His perception of all affectation was 
instantaneous, and he had no patience 
with, or pardon for, any form of insin- 
cerity. : 





Mr. Harris and Colonel Howell 


Who first suggested that Mr. Harris write 


“Uncle Remus” stories 


No man ever wore the honors which 
came to him all unbidden with more mod- 
esty or humility, or shrank more from 
being made the object of public ovations. 
He shunned figuring in public, and could 
not be induced to address an audience, 
although many times urged to take his 
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place within the lecture field. On one 
occasion he occupied a seat on the plat- 
form with the famed orator, Henry W. 
Grady, whom he afterward succeeded in 
the editorial chair of the “Atlanta Consti- 
tution,” and who had just made a ringing 
speech. Suddenly the calls of “Harris,” 
“Harris,” were heard and went on loudly 
increasing. This dilemma, terrible to the 
author of “Uncle Remus,” was, neverthe- 
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less, instantly solved by his ever keen wits. 
Pulling his old gray hat down over his 
eyes, he shouted: “I’m coming, I’m com- 
ing,” and immediately dashed down from 
the platform and plunged into the insistent 
crowd, through which he retreated to a 
post of safety before his astonished audi- 
ence realized what had taken place. 

He despised the average curiosity-seeker 
and hero-worshiper, and avoided, by hook 
or by crook, the ubiquitous interviewer ; 


the autograph-fiend he rigidly repelled, 
and he was unmoved by stamped envel- 
opes and copies of books to be written in, 
not through haughtiness of spirit, but be- 
cause he believed that such intruders were 
misguided individuals who were wasting 
their time. 

And so he lived his simple life, little 
molested by the busybodies of the outside 
world; his own home was his favorite 
“castle in Spain,” and no splendid induce- 
ments could have made him desirous of 
transplanting it to realms across the sea. 
He never sought money, or honors, or 
official distinction, and one of his pet ambi- 
tions was to refrain from worrying. “Life 
is a joke, why make it a care,” he was 
heard to exclaim, yet he was the last one 
to make light of his responsibilities; and 
like all sensitive natures possessed of a 
high standard of work, he was capable of 
infinite worry if he failed ‘to realize his 
own ideals. 

“If the greatest position.on the round 
earth were to be offered me,” he was 
known to declare, “I wouldn’t take it. The 
responsibility would kill me in two weeks.” 
He knew only too well that “honors” are 
not “easy,” and that happiness does not 
grow with an increase of responsibility. 

It has been recently said of him, and 
most truly: “The man who did not make 
the acquaintance of ‘Uncle Remus’ in his 
youth has lost much out of his life. The 
man who did form this friendship will 
feel that he also lost much out of his life 
when Mr. Harris died.” 

It was only natural that the Georgians, 
and especially the people of Atlanta, 
should have been proud of this writer. 
But they were more than proud of him: 
they joyed in him and loved him. And 
far beyond the boundaries of his own State 
thousands of others did the same; for 
when a man proves himself capable of 
literary creation his fellow countrymen 
everywhere are proud of him, but it is 
only when he proves himself greater than 
his creations that all love him, as his read- 
ers and friends far and wide loved Joel 
Chandler Harris. 
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ERHAPS a man could*’scarcely 


write for children as “Uncle 

Remus” did, without loving 

them greatly. But certainly a 

man could never write of chil- 
dren as he wrote unless actuated by a love 
surpassing most other loves. 

What tenderness in every word descrip- 
tive of the “Little Boy,’ “Sweetest 
Susan,” the crippled child to whom “Aaron 
the Son of Ben Ali” was so devoted, in 
fact, every child figure of the countless 
ones trooping through those twenty-eight 
delightful volumes of his! 

Small wonder that the tears of grief 
bedewed thousands of childish eyes, not 
only in the South, but in the North, and in- 
deed in England, France, Germany, when 
some months back the announcement was 
made that “Uncle Remus” was dead! 

Dear “Uncle Remus,” who told us all 
those delightful stories about Br’er Rabbit, 
Br’er Fox, the Tar Baby, Sis Cow, Mr. 
Mud Turkle, Little Mr. Thimblefinger, 
and dozens of others treasured by child- 
hood, has laid down his magic pen! 

“Uncle Remus,” or, as he was known 
in real life, Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, 
was a friend and neighbor of mine for 
many years, and I should like to tell the 
young folks something of what a good and 
happy man he was, and how he loved real 
children, as well as those of his books. 


“Uncle Remus’ 


and the 


Children 
ByS 


Leonora Beck Ellis 


Mr. Harris was just fifty-nine years old 
when he died; but he began to write when 
such a young man that people thought of 
him as much older. You will be inter- 
ested to know that in Atlanta, Georgia, 
where he lived, we called his quaint, pretty 
home “The Sign of the Wren’s Nest.” 
The name was given many years ago, 
when Mr. Harris published a tender and 
charming sketch about a little wren that 
had set up housekeeping in the post-box 
at his gate. He would never allow the 
tiny housekeeper to be ejected ; for, next to 
children and flowers, he loved birds. 
Thenceforward his own home took its 
name from this incident of the wren. 

Here, then, at the “Sign of the Wren’s 
Nest,” Mr. Harris lived for more than a 
quarter of a century, and all his years 
were full of good work, kind deeds, and 
that deep happiness which springs from 
such living. 

Here his six boys and girls grew up, 
four of them marrying and settling near 
him before he passed away ; and the bright 
heads of laughing grandchildren came to 
cluster about his armchair in the later 
years, adding greatly to the happiness of 
this devoted child-lover. 

It was not only “Uncle Remus’” own 
boys and girls, and, later, his grandchil- 
dren, who went trooping up and down 
stairs at the “Sign of the Wren’s Nest,” 
or who romped on the long verandas, and 
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in those countless shady play-places out 
of doors; it was all the children of the 
neighborhood. Let any mother within 
many blocks miss Johnny or Mary, when 
twilight came, and she would confidently 
send up to Mr. Harris’ for the small 
truant. What enchantment was it that 
drew the youngsters thus season after 
season, year after year? Why, there was 
freedom at the “Sign of the Wren’s Nest,” 
and good company, happiness, and affec- 
tion; there were flowers everywhere out 
of doors through the long Southern sum- 
mers, and every child was free to pick 
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roses or violets, if only careful not to 
injure the plants. Still more, there were 
pet animals of all sorts, belonging to the 
children of the house, tended by them, and 
thoroughly enjoyed by them and all their 
companions. 

If I tell you that, to add to the charm 
of such a home, there was a pair of kind 
eyes smiling every little while toward the 
youngsters from the big writing-desk by 
the window, or, perhaps, from the vine- 
covered balcony, and that “Aunty Remus,” 
as the beautiful matron laughingly named 
herself, can no more help loving and 


From ‘‘Uncle Remus’’ 


Illustration by A. B. Frost 
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“mothering” all children than the roses 
can help blooming in the June sunshine, 
you will thoroughly understand why the 
boys and girls have always been found 
swarming in and about the Harris home. 

When President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
visited Atlanta two or three years ago, 
“Uncle Remus” was the object of their 
most especial interest. They wrote in ad- 
vance that they earnestly desired to see 
him; and they asked for him immediately 
on arriving, the President explaining that 
hitherto the children of the White House 
had known more about the genial writer 
than their father did, and he could not 
afford to let this remain so. 

“Georgia has done a great many things 
for the Union,” Mr. Roosevelt added; 
“but she has never done more than when 
she gave Joel Chandler Harris to Amer- 
ican literature.” 


Snow Crystals 
By Isabel S. Mason 


The mystic Genius of the air 
Hath loosened all her stars 
And strung their chains of fantasy 
Across the cedar bars. 


A storm of myriad crystal flowers, 
With breath the pulse to stir, 

Wild blooms that glint the rabbit’s coat 
\nd gem the squirrel’s fur. 


They glisten o’er the rising hills, 
And traced across their light, 

There shines the track of Reynard’s seal 
Escutcheoned on the white. 


And where they crust the rigid bole 
I hear the Pecker tap; 

Against the silver fastened door 
He hangs his crimson cap. 


A screen of vital, dancing stars, 

Across the field they blow; 
Waif rainbows dropped from opal skies, 
Enchanted into snow. 
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Following this visit came an invitation 
to the Southern author to visit the White 
House, which he did, thus conferring 
great pleasure upon the chief executive 
and first lady of the land, and measure- 
less delight upon the children. 

This brief sketch of a man who was as 
good as he was great, may well close with 
his own seemingly prophetic words in the 
introduction to the Frost edition of Uncle 
Remus: His Songs and Sayings: 

I seem to see before me the smiling faces of 
thousands of children—some young and fresh, 
and some wearing the friendly marks of age, 
but all children at heart—and not an unfriendly 
face among them. And out of the confusion, 
and while I am trying hard to speak the right 
word, I seem to hear a voice lifted above the 
rest, saying, “You have made some of us happy.” 

Phantoms, Children of Dreams! True 
Z but such a dream can do no harm. Un- 
substantial though it may be, I would not at 
this time exchange it for all fame won by my 
mightier brethren of the pen. 














Joel Chandler Harris 


A Personal Recollection 


By Joseph M. Rogers 


WAS awakened one morning last 
summer by my little five-year-old 
girl bursting into my room and 
throwing herself on the bed in a 
perfect transport of grief, crying, 
“Oh, papa, the tar baby’s dead! The tar 
baby’s dead!” It took me some little time 





Joel Chandler Harris 


As a young man 


to understand what all this was about, 
but it appeared that, rising early, she had 
heard some members of the family, who 
had read the morning paper, talk about the 
death of Joel Chandler Harris, with some 
references to the Tar Baby which she did 
not quite understand and with the result 
noted. My little one has been kept as 
ignorant of the problems of life and death 
as possible, but she seemed to understand 
that a great calamity had fallen. The Tar 
Baby was to her a thing of joy, and its 
death something terrible. 

Probably there was more grief over the 
death of Harris than over that of almost 


His 
relations to the public through his writings 


any literary man of this generation. 


were of an intimate sort. He was a man 
of sentiment, and the people gave forth 
what they received. It was my good for- 
tune to know Mr. Harris, and my own 
grief at his death was like to that of my 
little daughter. 

I did not make the acquaintance of the 
Tar Baby through Mr. Harris, or “Uncle 
Remus.” I had heard many of the tales 
he related from my own colored nurse long 
before he began publishing anything. This 
curious folk-lore, which seems to have 
come from Africa, is one of the most in- 
teresting in existence, but it needed the 
touch of Harris to make it a classic. He 
never claimed to have originated it. On 
the contrary, his excessive modesty led 
him to deprecate his own important share 
in the “Uncle Remus” books. 

With him modesty amounted to a fault. 
He was the shyest man I ever knew so far 
as meeting people was concerned, and yet 
there was no more delightful companion. 
In his own home in Atlanta, the “Sign 
of the Wren’s Nest,” he lived ideally, sur- 
rounded by an adoring family. Here, in 
an old-fashioned rocking-chair, he did most 
of his work, even his newspaper writing. 
For many years he was an editorial writer 
on the “Atlanta Constitution,” but he was 
never to be found at the office. He wrote 
at home, took the street-car to the office, 
left his copy downstairs, went across the 
street to a little tobacco shop he patron- 
ized, and, after a few words with friends, 
returned home. 

Simplicity was the keynote of his char- 
acter, and with him shyness was con- 
genital. It is said that the only time he 
ever donned a dress suit was to attend the 
silver wedding anniversary of one of his 
most intimate friends, and that he got as 
far as the porch of his friend’s house and 
then went home. He could not stand the 
nervous excitement of a crowd. 

Some years ago I drew up for a publish- 
ing corporation a contract involving some 
work Mr. Harris was to do. It was 
rather long and was couched in the usual 























legal phraseology. Mr. Harris read it all 
through and remarked that it was too long, 
that he had said what he would do, and 
he would stand by it and believed the com- 
pany would do so. It was only after ex- 
plaining that it was for the best interests 
of all concerned that the contract should 
be made in writing, that he consented to 
sign it, and I doubt if he ever gave it a 
thought afterward. 

He was constantly besieged by indi- 
viduals and clubs to appear and give read- 
ings, or to accept invitations to dinners or 
receptions, but in almost every instance 
these were declined—not that he did not 
like appreciation. He did like it, but he 
was always amazed at the furor which 
his stories created. He said that he was 
only a “reporter.” In that respect he re- 
sembled AZsop, but no one denies great 
glory to AXsop for the manner in which he 
condensed the folk-lore of his time, nor 
can one withhold the same meed of praise 
from Harris. The art of story telling is 
the oldest in the world—and the hardest 
to acquire. 

Although Mr. Harris was widely read, 
although most of his work was anonymous 
in a newspaper in which he wrote of poli- 
tics and great movements, he generally 
seemed dissociated from the tumult and 
turmoil of the world about him. I have 
always believed that Henry W. Grady 
must have drawn much inspiration from 
him when they were associated together. 
Mr. Harris was a man of peace. He dis- 
liked partisanship and looked for the day 
when there would be a complete rapproche- 
ment between the North and the South, 
and he did yeoman service in that respect. 
I have been amazed to find how many cul- 
tured and well-read people are unfamiliar 
with his short stories of life in the South, 
and particularly of “Little Compton,” 
which I consider one of the greatest short 
stories ever written, and which ranks next 
to The Man Without a Country in the lit- 
erature of the War. I have read Mr. 
Harris’ story at least twice a year since it 
was published, some twenty years ago or 
more. I find in it a finer philosophy of 
the popular Southern view of the seces- 
sion problem, a better exemplification of 
the Southern practice than in all the hun- 
dreds of volumes which have been written 
by statesmen and warriors. 


Joel Chandler Harris 
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I know that it wassthe great aim of Mr. 
Harris to make the South better known 
to the North. He had little use for the 
politicians of either section. He knew that 
at bottom the American people are sound 
and safe and sane. He deprecated keep- 
ing sectionalism alive for the sake of poli- 
tics. He was not afraid of the ghost of 
negro domination, and entered upon the 
last phase of his career in the hope of ac- 
complishing much. He founded “Uncle 
Remus’ Magazine” not only as a crown 
to his literary career, but in the hope that 
he might reveal the heart, mind and soul 
of the South to the whole nation—even to 
the South itself. You may search in vain 
through all the writings of Harris for a 
bitter word against anyone. He had a 
sort of divination of character. It was 
with him a sixth sense to get at the heart 





‘*Br’er Fox’’ 


After a drawing by A. B. Frost 


cf the common people. That he should 
have been cut off so soon in the beginning 
of his magazine work cannot but be con- 
sidered a calamity in spite of the fact 
that his son is continuing it with success. 
The “Philosopher of Shady Dale’ was the 
medium by which Mr. Harris was telling 
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the South and the +North some funda- 
mental truths in a quaint manner, more 
convincing than all the rhetoric of the 
stump speaker. 

I prize highly a letter from him written 
soon after the beginning of this enter- 
prise. His heart was in it, and he was 
pleased that the public had responded so 
fully. His cheerful philosophy as voiced 
through a back country farmer went right 
to the marrow of Americanism. Honesty 
of purpose, honesty in action, and honesty 
in words were to him vital considerations. 
He approached all mankind from the 
softer side of its nature. His appeals 


hid 





were the same as he made to the children. 
He never argued, never abused, never 
maligned. But he could in a few minutes 
get to the very heart of any contention. 

I should be doing him an injustice in 
insinuating that he was unsocial. That 
was far from the truth. Every Sunday 
night an extra plate was laid for the guest 
who might drop in. He welcomed every 
visitor who came to him with a sweetness 
and gentility that were fetching in the ex- 
treme. He would not be lionized, but he 
could be approached as easily as the child 
on the street. And how he did love chil- 
dren—his own most of all—but all chil- 
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dren! He never lost sight of the fact that 
“of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” And 
he appealed to them in a way that no other 
author has equaled. That I hold to be his 
greatest achievement. Children are the 
best critics in the world. They have no 
canons and can “give no reasons, but you 
can’t make a child say he likes a story 
when he doesn’t. His instincts are right. 
And the child never lived who heard or 
read an “Uncle Remus”’ story without joy. 

The Tar Baby is not dead. ‘Uncle 
Remus” is not dead. Joel Chandler Harris 


is not dead. All are living, all are work- 
ing, and all are doing good. 

The simple-hearted soul which revealed 
so much of life has passed into another 
sphere of action, but so long as sop’s 
fables charm the world the name of “Uncle 
Remus” will be remembered. It is hard to 
speak of this mortal putting on immortal- 
ity, because we know so little of the change 
in its detail, but I believe firmly that of 
those who have gone through this process, 
to none was it easier or more satisfactory 
than to Joel Chandler Harris. 


Two Songs 


By Katharine Duffield 


GREAT blush of fire in an Eastern sky, 
AN Showing the great Day Giver is nigh; 

A lake of mist fills the valley below, 

And rises with noiseless climb and slow; 
The last dim twinkle of the morning star 


Dies out; and then bursts near and far 


Clear day, bringing sunshine warm and strong ; 


All this was Nature’s great Morning-Song. 


A broad, low beach of yellow sand, 


Belting a stretch of rough dune-land ; 


One bright star in an amethyst sky, 
Seeming to show that Truth can’t die; 


The ocean fondling and kissing the shore, 


Then drawing back but to kiss once more; 


Its voice, like the call of a far-off gong, 


All this was Nature’s great Even-Song. 
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To Poe 


Born January 19, 1809 


By Carl Holliday 


e 


Th was many and many a year ago 


That he walked among us here, 
A dreamer lone midst the ebb and flow 
Of a life that he came not near; 
For he ever gazed into spectre-land— 
To that land of darksome fear. 


Ah, he was proud and the world was proud, 
When he walked among us here, 

And he scorned to speak to that world aloud 
The cause of his secret tear. 

And only the worm as it gnawed through his shroud 
The broken heart saw clear. 


And that was the reason, as all may know, 
When he walked among us here, 

His dark eye in its sullen glow 
Ne’er lit with a smile of cheer. 

For the voices that whispered from spectre-land 
Were such as mortals ne’er hear; 

Ah, his soul could not rest for that ghostly band, 
When he walked among us here. 


Now he dreams in that kingdom beyond the sea, 
He walks not among us here; 

But the people—the people far stranger than we— 
The dream-folk far wilder than we— 

He has left us these spirits—lone spirits—to leer 
Where Death and its Darkness be, 

And nevermore may we hope to be free, 
Since he walked among us here. 
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Did Pike Influence Poe? 


By William Francis O’Donnell 


HAT the most outlandish 
charge, if repeated with per- 
sistency, will come to acquire 
in many quarters the com- 
plexion of fact, is exemplified 

in the oft-repeated assertion that Poe was 
influenced by Albert Pike. ‘The conten- 
tion is that Pike’s ““The Widowed Heart,” 
or “Isadore,” formed the model after 
which Poe patterned “The Raven,” and, 
to some extent, “Eulalie.” 

One critic finds incriminating evidence 
in the fact that “Isadore” first appeared 
in the “New York Evening Mirror” at a 
time when Poe was employed as a writer 
on that journal—two years before the 
publication of “The Raven.” And _ he 
adds: “It certainly seems hardly possible 
that a poem of such real merit, and in 
many respects of such peculiar: construc- 
tion, could have been unnoticed and unap- 
preciated by Poe.” A comment purport- 
ing to be highly charitable concludes with 
the concession that “in this instance Poe 
probably mistook recollection for inven- 
tion.” 

No time would seem more appropriate 
for the final sifting of the charges than 
the present year, when will be observed 
the centenaries of both of the poets con- 
cerned (they were both born in Boston, 
Poe in January and Pike in December, 
1809). 

Invariably the arguments against Poe 
have been founded upon only two of the 
twelve stanzas in “Isadore.” One of these 
is the first in the poem: 


Thou art lost to me forever—I have lost thee, 


Isadore— 

Thy head will never rest on my loyal bosom 
more, 

Thy tender eyes will never more gaze fondly 
into mine, 

Nor thy arm about me lovingly, and trustingly 
entwine,— 


Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore! 
And the other is the sixth stanza: 


Restless I pace our lonely rooms, I play our 
songs no more, 

The garish sun shines flauntingly upon the un- 
swept floor, 

he mocking-bird still sits and sings a melan- 
choly strain, 


And my heart is like a heavy cloud that over- 
‘flows with rain— 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore! 

One feels almost ashamed to undertake 
a refutation of the cry of “plagiarism” in 
this instance. Not that “Isadore” is in 
itself unworthy of serious notice; it is, in 
fact, a delightful lyrical composition, at 
least in so far as concerns the stanzas here 
quoted. But who can profess to find in it 
more than an indefinite, perhaps indefin- 
able, suggestion of the poem said to have 
been molded after it? 

The analogy in form is too remote to 
require apology or explanation. Surely 
the eight-foot trochaic, complete alternat- 
ing with truncated, used in the one in- 
stance, is distinct from the eight-foot 
trochaic, truncated, in the other. In 
“Isadore” the first line rhymes with the 
second, the third with the fourth, and the 
refrain stands independent of the others. 
In “The Raven” the first line is inde- 
pendent of the others, but carries a rhyme 
within itself; the second, fourth and fifth 
(a partial repetition of the fourth) and 
the refrain all rhyme with one another; 
while the third is independent, carrying a 
rhyme within itself which is made to 
agree with a third rhyme in the middle of 
the fourth line. 

One searches in vain for the same 
phrases, for the same mechanical contriv- 
ances, in the two poems. Similarity, if 
there be any, must lie only in the refrains 
ending with words of like sound—“Isa- 
dore” and “nevermore”—and the fact that 
in each case the theme is that of a man’s 
grief for a loved and lost woman. 

But where in the “Isadore” lines does 
one find anything beyond the mere obitu- 
ary element—where, for instance, the 
subtlety, the “somber and weird imagina- 
tion,” the “potent magnetism,” the fan- 
tastic situations, the “shudderiness,” the 
“exquisitely timed repetitions,” the “bal- 
ance and poise of syllables, alternations of 
emphasis and cadence, of vowel sounds 
and consonants, and metrical sweetness of 
phrase and metaphrase,” and, above all, 
the majestic symbolism, which the best 
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judges have confessed to finding in “The 
Raven’? 

And if those elements do not exist in 
the lines of “Isadore” quoted here, they 
assuredly will not be found in the re- 
mainder of the poem. The voice that 
sings it is at best that of the mocking-bird, 
condensed by some eccentric magic for a 
fleeting moment into the twitter of a lin- 
net. But the throat whence emanated 
“The Raven” was that of the nightingale 
from first to last. It is the linnet that 
begins “Isadore,” but mark how the 
mocking-bird—or is it a corncrake ?—takes 
up the strain in the second stanza: 





Thou art dead and gone, dear, loving wife, thy 
heart is still and cold, 
And mine, benumbed with wretchedness, is pre- 
maturely old: 
Of our whole world of love and joy, thou wast 
the only light, 
A star, whose setting left behind, ah, me! how 
dark a night! 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore! 
Nor is this the least meritorious part of 
the poem. There is, for instance, the tenth 
stanza— 
Thy love and faith so plighted then, with 
mingled smile and tear, 
Was never broken, darling, while we dwelt to- 
gether here: 
Nor bitter word, nor dark, cold look thou ever 
gavest me— 
Loving and trusting always, as I loved and 
worshipped thee ;— 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore! 


The excerpts are taken from an early 
privately printed volume of Pike's poems, 
and without doubt are in just the form in 
which he desired to have them handed to 
posterity. 

It really seems unnecessary to devote 
more attention to Pike’s poem as a Poe 
inspiration. ‘To “Eulalie” it appears to 
bear no more resemblance than a poodle 
bears to a mastiff. Besides, why should 
Poe be required to face a palpably fictitious 
charge of plagiarizing from Pike, when 
there is such positive evidence that he 
was influenced by Dr. Thomas Holley 
Chivers, and when his style in places re- 
sembles so much that employed at times 
by Byron, Leopardi, Pushkin, Heine and 
De Musset? 

There can be no doubt that “The 
Raven” was patterned after Chivers’ 
“The Vigil of Aiden,” if—which is very 


- Poe’s inspiration. 





doubtful—the latter poem was the first 
to be produced; for the Chivers poem 
carries the refrain, “never, nevermore,” 
and contains such analogical lines as 

While the Seraphim all waited, 

At the portal congregated 

Of the city golden-gated, 

Crying: “Rise with thy Lenore.” 

And, even assuming a possible debt in 
this last instance, one may be pardoned 
for asking whether the Almighty, in cre- 
ating Poe a transcendent genius, really 
had need of either Pike or Chivers to 
effect the consummation. The base metal 
may have reposed in the works of any 
number of writers, but it was Poe’s 
alchemism that transmuted it into the pure 
gold which is destined to delight all the 
ages to come. It is Poe’s name that has 
survived—and the judgment of time is 
usually right. 

For the rest, Albert Pike, who has been 
dead only since 1891, was as poet, lawyer 
and pioneer a man who deserved and re- 
ceived high praise. His Hymns to the 
Gods have been printed in a dozen lan- 
guages. His “To the Mocking-bird” 
almost reaches in spots the sublime heights 
attained by Keats and Shelley. Others of 
his poems—notably, “Night on _ the 
Arkansas” and “My Native Land, My 
Tennessee’’—are touched here and there 
by the divine spark. But he had no espe- 
cial aspirations as a poet and early turned 
from poetry to law. 

He volunteered in the Mexican War; 
organized a band of Cherokee Indians and 
fought with them in the Civil War; was a 
teacher and a newspaper editor; revised 
the Arkansas Statutes; and contributed 
numerous rituals and other literature bear- 
ing upon Freemasonry. 

He received a fee of $1,000,000 in the 
Cherokee land case; was equally welcome 
in the lodges of the Cherokee Indians and 
the lodges of the Freemasons ; explored the 
Brazos and Red Rivers and traveled five 
hundred miles afoot with trappers to Fort 
Smith, Arkansas; he resembled in appear- 
ance Walt Whitman; and made the largest 
faro “call” ever made in the city of Wash- 
ington—$32,000. 

So his fame doesn’t, happily, depend 
upon the ephemeral basis of having been 
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N the long series of annual exhibi- 
tions held by the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, there 
were, until a few years ago, included 
pictures in all of the many mediums 

through which the artist-painter finds op- 

portunity for self-expression. Under such 

a condition it was impossible for the 

painting in oil not to assume first impor- 

tance and for many a work in some less 
insistent medium to receive, in placing and 
in public appreciation, less than its due. 

This was the situation which led a group 

of artists especially interested in water 


Market—Early Morning, Verona 
Painted by Alexander Robinson 


A Representative Exhibition 


The Sixth Annual Water Color Exhibition at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


By John E. D. Trask 








color and in that most unchanging of all 
the painter's mediums, pastel, to the 
formation of the Philadelphia Water Color 
Club. 

Co-operating with the Pennsylvania 
Academy, which since the organization of 
the Water Color Club has confined its 
own annual shows to oil paintings and 
sculpture, the Club then began in the 
Academy galleries the holding of joint 
annual exhibitions, the sixth of which 
closed on December 20, 1908, which as a 
continuing series have done much to add 
to the growing appreciaticn of pictures in 
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many mediums other than oil, and which 
also have in no small degree helped the 
general cause of zsthetics in America. 
This year’s collection has proved itself 
a worthy successor to its predecessors, and 
through the discriminating taste and the 
indefatigable thankless labor of the Club’s 
hanging committee, presents as a harmo- 
nious whole a broadly catholic gathering 





Thoughts 
Painted by Elizabeth Ingham 


of the best the country has recently pro- 
duced in all of the many mediums repre- 
sented. 

And they are many. 

From pencil and wash drawings by the 
French sculptor Rodin, made in the course 
of his exhaustive study of the nude model 
in movement, to the splendid imaginings of 
Maxfield Parrish, made in illustration of 
the Arabian Nights Entertainments, may 
seem a far cry; but both of these masters 
show extensive groups, and the whole 
field between is filled with the fruitage 
from many minds in many moods. Truly 
there is 


Wide-wandering for the greediest, eye 
To peer about upon variety. 


To the student of our great national art 
movement, to the amateur collector, and 


to the painter himself, such a show and 
exhibition is not only a present joy, but 
a promise of richer years to come. Such 
pictures as “Wet Fields,” by W. L. 
Lathrop; “The River Bank,” by Cullen 
Gates, and “Rocks, Isles of Shoals,”’ by 
Childe Hassam, sound in no uncertain way 
the lyric note which, it seems to me, is 
the strong national characteristic of our 
landscape men. A bolder blast, perhaps, 
is heard in the six colorful landscapes 
shown by Dodge McKnight, which one 
recognizes as the healthful product of the 
truth seeker, daring to deal with Nature 
in her most colorful moments, and frankly 
offering results which, while not perhaps 
the ultimate, are never commonplace or 
dull. 

Another New England man who com- 
pels attentive admiration is Charles I. 
Woodbury, who, when-not upon it, studies 





Two Children 
Painted by Alice Schille 


the ocean from the Ogunquit shore in 
Maine. Sometimes compared to Winslow 
Homer (who, through the generosity of a 
Philadelphia collector, is represented by 
four fine examples in water color), Wood- 
bury has followed no man, but found for 
himself from restless waves the secrets 
of color and of composition that mark 
him as a master and unique. Besides the 
five Woodburys seen, of which perhaps 
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A Representative l|Exhibition 


the most entirely satisfactory is ‘The 
Green Wave,” marines that will be re- 
membered are “The West Mountain,” by 
Harold B. Warren, and “The Flagship,” 
by Howard Smith. Perhaps it was to 
give a title to his picture, but one wishes 
that Mr. Smith had eliminated the flag- 
ship, the treatment of which is entirely 
inadequate, and contented himself with the 
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successful suggestion he makes of the 
heaving lift of the sea. 

These pictures are all in water color, 
and passing mention at least must be made 
of the half-dozen Italian gardens shown 
by Miss Lucy Conant, through that same 
medium, with sympathetic intelligence of 
observation and expression, and an equal 
number of foreign market places by Miss 
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Children of Owen Wister 
Painted by Elizabeth Shippen Green 











The Times Building 
Painted by Colin Campbell Coope- 


A Cornish Fishing Cove 
Painted by Henry B. Snell 





Sketch of Charles Woodward 
By Violet Oakley 
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Alice Schille, over which a_ generous 
sprinkling of “sold” cards testifies to their 
wide appeal. 

Of the pastels shown the most mature 
and satisfying is the “Portrait” by Thomas 
P. Anshutz. The portrait feature of this 
canvas no doubt explains its rather less 
interesting arrangement than is often 
shown by him, but here as always his work 
stands for character, for force, and for a 
sense of reserve of strength which invites 
as always surrender and enjoyment. Two 
of the happy successes in pastel are from 
former students of Mr. Anshutz, Miss 
Grace Turnbull and Miss Kremelberg, 
beth newcomers to the world of exhibi- 


A Representative Exhibition 





tions, and both assuring themselves a 
welcome. 

Another name one must make note of 
is Earl Stetson Crawford, whose work 
has not frequently been seen, but whose 
“Across the Canal” is a very happy hit 
which will linger long in memory. 

Alexander Robinson, from _ Bruges, 
and the Coopers, Colin Campbell and 
Emma Lampert, James Henry Moser, who 
leads the van in Washington and Potthast, 
and Charles Warren Eaton, all proved their 
placing long ago. All are well represented. 
So are two hundred other artists. To dis- 
miss them and their five hundred pictures 
with fewer words than the catalog re- 





Villa Medicis: Rome 


Painted by Lucy S. Conant 
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quires for their naming seems scant cour- 
tesy. Violet Oakley and Elizabeth Ingham 
must at least be named, and also—but 
they have three names apiece. Philadel- 
phia has contributed to the world a won- 
derful group of women, who must be 
reckoned with in the summing up of the 
art of to-day, and right royally do they 
send of their best each year back to the 
old Academy. From the Pennsylvania 
Academy, too, comes Parrish, though he 
draws from the people of another and 
happier planet, a wonder world of his 
own creation; so, too, does Henry Mc- 
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Carter, whose “Garden of Enchantment” 
has tremendous powers of style and dis- 
tinction. Beside it are a group of Pen- 
nell’s etchings, new ones, bringing new 
pleasures, and a pencil drawing, “The 
Fortune Teller,” by Lilian Westcott Hale, 
which is a marvel of patient craftsman- 
ship, controlled by the sense of beauty of 
line and exquisite taste, a combination all 
too rare. 

As one lingers with this exhibition, its 
real importance grows more clear and 
its optimistic message is one of beauty 
and of joy. 


Peter Pan 
By George S. Bryan 


Cee thou dost whisper us—and who would stay? 
wes 260 With upflaming joy we follow thee 


Back to the sun-bright slopes of Arcady, 


And wander by that paradisial way 
Through fadeless morning and eternal May. 
Here is the haven of lost dreams; here we 
From the world’s instance for a space are free, 
While, on the golden air, thy pipes how gay! 
In all the tree-tops chimes of Faery ring, 
In ev'ry floweret lamps of Faery glow— 
But twilight falls upon our visioning 
And thou art rapt from us before we know. 
Wide after thee our wistful arms we fling: 
Ah, Youth, dear Youth, we cannot let thee go! 














The Author of ‘‘ The Weeping Cross ’’ 


BOOK that has aroused some 

discussion, but which is gen- 

erally acknowledged to be a 

work of rather . unusual 

strength and striking qualities, 

is The Weeping Cross, by Henry L. 

Stuart, a young Irishman who lives in 

London, and who is a Catholic by birth 

and training. We mention the last because 

it has some bearing upon the character of 

his book. Mr. Stuart came to America 

some years ago, and lived in the West. 

The following is his own story of how he 
came to write The IVeeping Cross. 


The story was conceived some five or six years 
ago, during a year that I spent on a cattle ranch 
in the remotest part of Colorado, near the 
Wyoming boundary. The district is, or was 
then, primitive in the extreme both as to its 
aspect and people. We were a long day’s ride 
from the nearest railroad, all traveling was by 
horseback or stage wagon; the farm houses 
were log or frame, and startlingly like the pic- 
tures I have seen since in New England his- 
tories. The folk also I should imagine were 
much the same type, allowing for moral differ- 
ences that have grown up; harsh, self-sufficient 
and intolerant, though without the religion that 
transfigures the wildest aberration of the Puri- 
tan and keeps his acrid memory fragrant. 
There was also a quite recent memory of Indian 
war in the neighborhood, and the very ranch 
on which I worked had been the theater of a 
tragic massacre (the Meeker massacre) and the 
fort that the Utes had taken and burnt stood 
in ruin just as they had left it, about three 
hundred yards from the ranch house on the 
banks of the White River near a ford, just as 
I have described the “trader’s hut.” 

The story came into my head bit by bit as I 
rode about the country, sometimes for a whole 
day without any company but my own 
thoughts, and came at last to be a literary ghost, 
to be laid some time or another. I think at first 
I had intended to make it a modern tale and lay 
the scene in the country where I was living, 
but circumstances, perhaps unfortunately, 
changed the design. I was called to Europe at 
almost a few hours’ notice, to superintend some 
work in Florence connected with the late Mr. 








Tis pleasant 
sure to see 


Stanford White, and I think it was the abrupt 
transition from wild America to a medieval 
city with a complex and ancient society that 
suggested in my mind the antithesis I tried to 
develop in The Weeping Cross. Later, when I 
started work on the story in London, the glamour 
of the period and the noble idiom of even its 
simplest narrative got hold of me, and there 
seemed there was only one way to write the 
story—the way I have chosen. 

The people of the tale are partly historical, 
but I have also used Charlotte Bronté’s very 
sound literary method of imagining people I 





William F. Payson 
Author of Barry Gordon, reviewed in the December 
number 


know well in such circumstances, and developing 
a line of conduct for them. Endicott is to-day 
a prominent figure in political circles in Wash- 
ington. He should recognize his portrait if the 











Henry Churchill King Herrick Johnson 


President of Oberlin College and author of The Seeming A prominent Chicago clergyman, who has a new 
Unreality of the Spiritual Life, reviewed in volume of sermons 
November “‘ Book News Monthly” 


H. C. Bailey 


Author of a new novel, Colonel Greatheart, to be 
reviewed in February ‘‘ Book News Monthly ” 


Harvey J. O'Higgins 


Author of A Grand Army Man, to be reviewed in 
the February number 
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Charles L. Johnson 


Author of Famous Cavalry Leaders 


bock attains publicity, for a good deal of En- 
dicott’s harangue is taken verbatim. Fitzsimon’s 
Manx song I took down from an old Manx 
ranchman, a Mormon neighbor of ours, who 
used to come into our bunk house of a night 
and entertain us with “interminable mirthless 
choruses” to the accompaniment of a_ banjo, 
which he mellowed by putting nickel coins under 
the bridge. Rollo Fleming is partly Major 
Pynchon, but much more Lyon Gardiner, the 
o!d Scotch soldier of fortune who built the fort 
at New Haven. Chapin is quite obscure: a 
poor miner and a kind-hearted gentleman. Gid- 
eon’s personal traits I borrowed from a. descrip- 
tion I had of President Roosevelt from one of 
the guides who had hunted lions with him in 
the neighborhood the year before I went there. 
This is an indiscretion perhaps, but he did not 
bestride the narrow world quite so much in 
1902. 

There is no inherent improbability either in 
Fitzsimon’s escape or in the journey of the 
priests from Quebec. Pére Druillette came 
down to Boston to try (vainly) to arrange a 
modus vivendi with the Massachusetts govern- 
ment some years before the story, and Radisson, 
a young French renegade, kidnapped in Canada, 
made his escape from the Iroquois to Fort 


Orange about the same time much in the man- 
Fitzsimon’s editor, and re- 


Fitz- 


ner described by 
turned to Europe via New Amsterdam. 


simon’s account of Boston townsmen does not 
differ essentially from Mr. Jocelyn’s or Joslin’s, 
an English cavalier who visited it soon after 
the Restoration, viewed it with a jaundiced eye. 
and described it with a vitriolic pen. 


Mrs. 

Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice has written a 
new story, which will run serially in “The 
Century” during 1909. It is called Mr. 
Opp, and introduces a new and quaint 
character that promises to show the crea- 
tor of Mrs. Wiggs in her best form. 


Rice’s New Story 


Lady Warwick Threatens Memoirs 

Lady Warwick is writing her memoirs, 
and fashionable London is getting scared. 
The fairy godmother of the suffragists 
may tell a few things that certain people 


would rather have remain untold. But 
Lady Warwick generally does as she 


pleases, and probably will this time— 
unless Parliament makes a special effort 
to control her. 
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Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 

Mrs. Wilson Woodrow was born Nancy 
Mann Waddel at Chillicothe, Ohio. She 
was educated at home, and when school 
days were done received some newspaper 
training on her brother’s paper, “The 
Chillicothe News.” After her marriage, in 
1897, she went to Colorado, and it was 
there that she secured material and atmos- 
phere for her stories of the West. Many 





Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 
Author of The Silver Butterfly 


readers of The New Missioner questioned 
the ability of any cultivated woman to 
secure first-hand knowledge of the rough 
life there portrayed. As a matter of fact, 
Mrs. Woodrow did, herself, actually live 
for a long time in a raw mining camp. 
For one whole winter she dwelt high up 
in the mountain passes, her little cabin 
often so drifted over with snow that it was 
impossible to cut her way out. Chess 
was the one diversion of the interminable 
hours of that long winter time. 

Six years ago she came to New York 
to devote herself to writing for magazines 
and periodicals. Especially notable were 
her contributions to “Life.” She bur- 


lesqued the most successful books in a 
way that recalled Bret Harte’s Condensed 
Novels, and by her sketches established 
her reputation as a satirist of a fine and 
delicate shaft. 
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Hitherto Mrs. Woodrow has laid the 
scenes of her stories in one or two set- 
tings—either in the midst of the untamed 
Western wilderness or amid the ultra- 
fashionable society of New York. In her 
new story, The Silver Butterfly, these two 
elements are combined to romantic pur- 
pose. The action is placed exclusively in 
New York—but the plot turns on the 
ownership of a mine of fabulous wealth, 
and a love of the wilderness is a vitab 
force with more than one of the interest- 
ing and strongly individualized characters. 

One thing often amuses Mrs. Wilson 
Woodrow. It is the assumption on the 
part of those who like to guess at things 
that she is the wife of Woodrow Wilson, 
the president of Princeton University, and 





Frances Hodgson Burnett 


Who has two new juveniles, The Good Wolf and 
Spring Cleaning 


that she has turned her name around, as @ 
literary pleasantry, or an evasion of direct 
responsibility. 


Mr. Crawford Closes Fair Margaret’s Career 


At last Mr. Crawford has finished the 
story of Margaret Donne. We have been 
patient, and our patience is rewarded. 
The Diva’s Ruby is more masterly than 
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Alice MacGowan 


Taken during her horseback trip through the Tennessee Mountains 


either Fair Margaret or The Primadonna 
—hence the satisfaction of those readers 
who have toiled through Margaret’s ad- 
ventures in three good-sized books. The 
question now is, will Mr. Crawford make 
a three-volumed work of it? 


The Story of ‘‘ Judith’’ 


There is a story of no small interest con- 
nected with the new novel of Miss Alice 
MacGowan, Judith of the Cumberlands. 
Miss MacGowan and her sister, Mrs. 
Grace MacGowan Cooke, have done some 
remarkably good work in fiction, and gen- 
erally they collaborate in any story they 
undertake, one of them only appearing as 
the author on the title-page. In the pres- 
ent instance, however, much of the most 
wonderful part of the book can be traced 
to Miss MacGowan, for she it was who 
practically took her life in her hands to 
collect the material. 

The MacGowans were born in Ohio, but 
were taken to Chattanooga when they 


were still young, and were educated there. 
Miss MacGowan has passed part of each 
year in Chattanooga from that time to the 
present. Naturally, she has come closely 
into contact with the people of the south- 
ern Appalachians—their eccentricities are 
as familiar to her as are her own charac- 
teristics, and the fascinating matter re- 
garding the secret stills of the “moon- 
shiners” early awakened her interest. 
When she began to write she wanted to 
enter still more deeply and intimately into 
the life of the mountain people, and to 
that end she set forth on a horseback ride 
that extended from Roan Mountain, North 
Carolina, to her home in Chattanooga, a 
distance of one thousand miles, which she 
rode in eight weeks. 

This was, from first to last, a most in- 
teresting and profitable performance. With 
just a little mountain mare to carry her, 
and with only such luggage as could be 
attached to her saddle, she pursued a 
lonely route over mountains and through 
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valleys, riding in the very heart of the 
wilderness, away from the main roads, 
and seeking shelter at the odd cabins she 
chanced upon. Being a woman, and a 
tactful as well as a fearless one, she came 
to no harm, but made friends among these 
simple people, even to the point of manag- 
ing to see a real illicit still. This in itself 
was worth the journey. 

This trip was taken in 1890; Judith was 
not seriously begun until a few years 
ago. In the meantime the two sisters 
wrote mountain stories that made a vast 
success in the magazine world. These 
stories inspired a New York editor to 
commission the authors to write the novel 
that developed into Judith, and, already 
started on the work, with notes complete 
and waiting, Mrs. Cooke and Miss Mac- 
Gowan came to New York about a year 
and a half ago. They were soon to start 
for Japan, and had all their preparations 
made. But they had no particular place 
to stay in the city, so someone recom- 
mended to them Helicon Hall, Upton Sin- 
clair’s model community in New Jersey. 
That was how they happened to be in the 
disastrous fire that ended _ Sinclair’s 
Utopian dream, and of all the people in 
the house the MacGowans suffered most. 
Their egress was cut off ; Mrs. Cooke’s two 
little girls had to be dropped from an 
upper window, and Mrs. Cooke and Miss 
MacGowan were forced to jump. Both 
were seriously injured, and all their be- 
longings were destroyed. The notes from 
which Judith was to arise went with the 
rest. 

But the two authors are plucky Amer- 
can women, and, in spite of the fact that 
both are still undergoing systematic treat- 
ment for their injuries, Judith was begun 
all over again and completed. 

There is a story told in connection with 
the completed manuscript of the book that 
is worth repeating. 

Desiring to be very certain of all her local 
details and local color, she sent the manuscript 
when completed to Emma Bell Miles, the moun- 
tain poetess, who lives on the Cumberland pla- 
teau. above Chattanooga, for final inspection. 
Mrs. Miles, who is not only in the mountains 
but of the mountains, received the manuscript 
with some anxiety, not being certain that it was 
only a copy. She read it with what speed she 
might, encumbered with her own literary work 
and household cares, and hastened to send it 
back safely before some harm befell it, address- 
ing it to Kirksville, Missouri, where the Mac- 





Gowan sisters were going, to take treatment 
for their injuries. The history of that sending 
is best told in the quaint, delicious words of her 
own letter, which the author found awaiting her 
(along with the manuscript of Judith) when 
she reached Kirksville: 

“Ever since that precious manuscript was in 
the house I have been in a tremor of anxiety 
lest something happen to it; and this very anx- 
iety it was which caused me to do the mad thing 
I have now done. I finished reading Judith, 
made all my little comments and suggestions in 
local matter, tied it up carefully, and sent it 
down to Chattanooga to the express office there 
by my brother-in-law, Hatfield. I was so des- 





Filson Young 
Author of a new novel, When the Tide Turns 


perately afraid Hatfield would be careless with 
the precious thing that I told him again and 
again that it was the manuscript of a novel—a 
great novel—the only copy in existence—worth 
hundreds of dollars—a thousand for all I knew. 

“When Hatfield got safely to the express office 
with the package, the folks there demanded to 
know what its contents were valued at, and, stil! 
drawing his breath in awe at my admonition 
he repeated just what I said. You should have 
seen us standing around with fallen jaws, look- 
ing at each other sheepishly, scratching our 
ears, saying nothing, when Hatfield came home 
and told us that the express charges on that 
parcel would be $12.50! None of us had ever 
sent anything by express before, and we knew 
none of the finessing of the business, whether 
this pronouncement was as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, or whether any efforts on 
our part, or yours, would avail to have the sen- 
tence commuted. I have been fairly sick ever 
since over the matter. Twelve dollars and a 
half! And you folks only creeping up from 
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your terrible physical disabilities, and just going 
almost across the United States! Do write and 
let me know if anything can be done about it. 
You have some poems and that story of mine 
either in your hands or now in some magazine 
office. If anything among them goes, please take 
this terrible excess charge out of the proceeds.” 


Zona Gale 


Someone has asked for information 
about Zona Gale. We copy the following 
from Who’s Who in America, which is the 
best information we can get: 


Zona Gale was born at Portage, Wisconsin, 
on August 26, 1874. She graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1895, and from 1899 
to 1901 served on the staffs of various Milwau- 
kee newspapers. Then she was appointed to 
the staff of the New York “World,” and since 
that time has worked on different New York 
papers. In 1906 she published her first book, 
Romance Island, which was followed, in 1907, 
by The Loves of Pelleas and Etarre, and by 
Friendship Village during the present season. 


r 
' 


Miss Gale writes with freshness and 
vigor. She has just the dainty touch that 
has made books like Cranford, and she 
gives promise of doing something well 
worth while in the future. 


Mr. Hall Caine Goes Away 


Mr. Hall Caine’s health failed him 
just as he was nearing the completion of 
his new novel, The White Christ, and he 
has been obliged to leave England for the 
more generous climate of the Nile. He 
will spend part of the winter at Assouan, 
where he expects to finish the novel to 
which he has devoted himself assiduously 
for more than a year. Mr. Caine’s auto- 
biography, My Story, now appearing in 
“Appleton’s Magazine,” will be published 
in book form by the Appletons in the early 
spring. 





The English Home of Mrs. Mabel Barnes-Grundy 


Mrs. Barnes-Grundy is the author of Hilary on Her Own 
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Roman Emperors 























Cesar Augustus, B. C. 27 
Tiberius, 14—37. 
Caligula, 37—4I. 
Claudius, 41—54. 

Nero, 54—68. 
Vespasian, 69—79. 
Titus, 79—81. 
Domitian, 81—96. 
Nerva, 96—08. 

Trajan, 98—117. 
Hadrian, 117—138. 
Antoninus Pius, 138—161. 
Marcus Aurelius, 161—180. 
Commodus, 180—192. 
Septimus Severus, 193—2II. 
Caracalla, 211I—217. 
Elagabalus, 218—222. 
Alexander Severus, 222—235. 
Maximinus, 235—238. 
Gordianus III, 238—244. 
Decius, 249—251 

Trebonius Gallus. 251—254. 
Valerian, 253—-260. 
Aurelian, 270—275. 

Probus, 276—282. 
Diocletian, 284—305. 
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The Modern Readers’ Chart 


Prepared by Elizabeth Carpenter 


I. The First Three Centuries of the Christian Era 
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Events 


Birth of Christ, B. C. 7. 

Christ crucified, A. D. 29. 

Rome burned, A. D. 64. 

Titus destroys Jerusalem, 70. 

Britain a Roman Province, 70. 
Pompeii and Herculaneum destroyed, 
_ 79: 

Coliseum dedicated, 80. 





Golden Age of Roman Art 


First and second centuries. 


Dacia conquered, 106. 
Trajan’s column erected, 114. 
Hadrian begins Britain wall, 122. 
Castel Sant’ Angelo built, 136. 
“AGE OF THE ANTONINES,” 138-180. 
The Quadi subdued, 174. 
Roman citizenship made general by 
Caracalla. 
Preetorian Guard in power. 
Barbarians invade the Empire 
from 240—270 (about). 
Decian persecution, 250. 
“The Thirty Tyrants” trouble, 
Rome, 254—2068. 
Sapor I captures Valerian, 260 
Palmyra destroyed, 273, by Aurelian. 
The Empire is divided by Diocletian. 








HE first three centuries of the 

Christian Era show two great 

human forces in open and bit- 

ter conflict. On the one hand 

there is Rome, at the zenith 

of her power; on the other are the first 

attempts of the earliest Christians to estab- 

lish their new religion, and also their new 
ethics. 

Rome was the dominator of the known 
world; she stood for pomp, for preroga- 
tive, and for power. ‘The Christians were 
a small and feeble minority, and they were 
politically impossible. 

The first force, the love of power, held 
its own through the old-time methods, 
and among the Emperors who sat in turn 
upon the imperial throne about two-thirds 
were murdered or died a violent death. 
The centuries seem, from one point of 
view, only an unbroken recital of “battle, 
murder and sudden death”; revolt and 





Celebrities 





Herod the Great, B. C. 37—A. D. 4. 

Varus, A. D. 9. 

Germanicus, B. C. 14—A. D. I9. 

Sejanus, died 31. 

Messalina, died 48. 

Agrippina, died 59. 

Caractacus, fl. 50. 

Boadicea, died 62. 

Agricola, 37—92. 

John the Baptist, 1st cent. 

Saint Peter, Ist cent. 

Saint Paul, Ist cent. 

Simon Magnus, Ist cent. 

Decabalus, died 106. 

Polycarp, 80( ?)—169. 

Apollodorus, 2d cent. 

Fabianus, died 250. 

Cyprian, died 258. 

Sapor I, 241—272. 

Zenobia (Queen of Palmyra), d. after 
274. 

Odenathus, 3d cent. 

Narses I, 293—303. 


Early Christian Art 





The Catacombs 
100—312 (about). 


The First Three Centuries 








discontent rose everywhere, among the 
subject races, as soon as the strong hand 
of the Emperor was withdrawn. There 
was no unity, save that of force; there 
was no patriotism, save that of pride. 

At intervals some great and good rulers, 
like the Antonines, stemmed the rising 
tide of unrest and disorder; great deeds 
were done; great wars were fought; beau- 
tiful buildings were erected; superb roads 
were built. Men of letters combined the 
strength of Rome with the culture of 
Greece; women, like Zenobia, at Palmyra, 
displayed the wonders of beauty and art 
and ambition combined with a wide and 
generous progress; the Golden Age of 


Roman Art produced the marbles that live 
to-day and the temples whose ruins are 
still lovelier than most modern edifices. 
But power, dominance, the rule of the 
unscrupulous few, were the heritage of 
Julius 


the century just passed, when 


Literature and Art 





Livy, B. C. 59—A. D. 17. 
Ovid, B. C. 49—A. D. 18. 
Strabo, B. C. 64—A. D. 10. 
Persius, 34—62. 

Lucan, 39( ?)—65. 

Seneca, B. C. 3—A. D. 60. 
Pliny, 23—79. ‘ 
Juvenal, Ist and 2d cent. 
Martial, 43—104. 

Josephus, 37—100 (?). 
Tacitus, 55(?)—117. 
Epictetus, 60—120. 
Plutarch, 46—1 20. 
Suetonius, 72—140. 

Arrian, 95—175 (?). 
Ptolemy, 2d cent. 
Pausanius, died 160. 
Galen, 130—201 (?). 
Lucian, 120—200. 
Tertullian, 160—240. 
Origen, 185—254. 
Longinus, 213—273. 
Porphyry, 233—305. 
Herodian, 3d cent. 
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Cesar epitomized his people, and Rome, 
with her arrogance, her luxury, her god- 
less rich and her embittered poor, was fast 
going toward final destruction. 

The Roman Empire spread its sway 
over about twenty-seven hundred miles 
from east to west and above one thousand 
miles from north to south; it ruled three 
separate civilizations, the Latin, the Greek 
and the Oriental; about one hundred mil- 
lions of subjects gave tribute to Cesar; 
at least half of these were slaves, and only 
a chosen few were permitted to have any 
voice in the affairs of the government. An 
army of three hundred and fifty thousand 
soldiers kept order, or some semblance 
of it, in the outlying provinces, and in 
Italy, and especially in Rome itself, the 
dominant men of the time fought out their 
savage rivalries and made and unmade 
the Emperors themselves within an hour 
or a day. 

With a sort of splendid savagery the 
Romans took their pleasures as well as 
their ambitions. Their great Amphitheatre 
could hold almost one hundred thousand 
people; the vast Circus Maximus accom- 
modated double that number; the gladia- 
torial games; the wild races; the combats 
with fierce beasts; the open and fearless 
immorality among both men and women, 
all displayed at their height the whole 
brood of human vices that troops in the 
train of the unchecked love of power. 

Opposed to all this was the second great 
human force, the love of goodness. Among 
the early Christians there was enough of 
fervor, of faith, of patience and of purity 
to leaven successfully even such an era 
as the first centuries of the Roman Empire 
in its prime. Their ethics, their ambitions, 
their culture and their creeds were all 
built upon a basis which was the direct 
antithesis of the foundations upon which 
the great Romans had worked. Naturally 
the open struggle soon came, and the rec- 
ords of the early Christians are stained 
and sometimes quite blotted out by the 
furious persecutions of those who saw in 


Christianity the downfall of their unjust 
dominion. 

The Christian, in the first centuries, was 
not only an opponent of the Pagan Church, 
he was also the enemy of the State, and 
therefore both Church and State did what 
they could to punish or to annihilate him. 
His theories, his faith, his convictions—all 
were against Rome as she stood before 
him then, and his ethics were such as 
would mean the inevitable destruction of 
the many perquisites and privileges which 
the proud Roman most desired. 

Another enemy faced the Roman in the 
restless energy of the outlying provinces. 
Up in the North the great Germanic tribes 
were always ready for a foray; the lan- 
guid and plentiful South was an attractive 
prey; the “Barbarians” came once and 
twice and thrice, and each time Rome, or 
some part of Italy, was the poorer for that 
coming. 

Thus the generations moved along; 
steadily the Christians gained strength 
and courage and a little prestige; steadily 
the licentiousness in high places sapped 
the vigor of the Roman rulers; steadily 
the pent-up fury of oppressed and out- 
raged subjects grew into a concerted de- 
sire for relief. 

The good Antonines illustrated the 
pagan virtues at their best and disarmed 
criticism; but even Marcus Aurelius saw 
in the Christians only enemies for the 
State, and the persecutions continued. 

3y and by, the subjects far from Rome 
gathered courage to resist; Zenobia had 
her own prestige and was “Empress of the 
East”; Aurelian destroyed the Empire, but 
the spirit of revolt was strong, and “The 
Thirty Tyrants,” one and all, were simply 
subjects to whom the Roman yoke was 
galling beyond endurance. 

Graduz ully the third century draws to a 
close, and, as its last years make their 
record, the reigning Diocletian finds the 
burden of Empire too heavy for one man 
and, temporarily at least, the power is 
divided and a new phase is opened for the 
coming era. 
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The Spirit in Prison* 
HEN a novelist writes the 
sequel to a popular story, 
one is apt to think he is get- 
ting lazy or losing inspira- 
tion. It would not, per- 
haps, be fair to charge Robert Hichens 
with either the crime or the misfor- 
tune, but The Spirit in Prison is a dis- 
appointment. The story is sixteen years 
later in time than The Call of the Blood, 
but the characters are as nearly the same 
as the tragic ending of that story would 
permit. Hermione is still a widow, which 
seems rather strange in circumstances 
which develop by the middle of the book. 
Maurice is still dead, but his likeness has 
been stamped on Vere, a legitimate daugh- 
ter, and on a son by the Italian maid whose 
betrayal brought about the father’s death. 
In the new story there are more than six 
hundred and fifty closely printed pages of 
description, analysis and some narrative. 
Artois has been hanging around Hermi- 
one all these years, and brings some friends 
to talk with her, while the two children 
get dangerously near an impossible situa- 
tion. ‘The book closes with one of the 
most remarkable dialogs now in print. 
What do we get out of all this? Simply 
a lot of Mr. Hichens’ fascinating painting 
of people and scenery ; a lot of atmosphere 
and some very unsatisfactory psychology. 
The book is undeniably well written, but 
is by no means satisfying. On the whole, 
it would seem as if the sole excuse for 
this book is that Mr. Hichens had con- 
cealed about his person some marvelous 
descriptions of the Bay of Naples which 
he must disgorge, and he used some old 
characters to fill in the background. On 
this basis the book is a decided success. It 
is a pity that having done so well, he did 





*THE SPIRIT IN PRISON. By Robert Hichens. 
Harper & Brothers. 





not choose to do much _ better—which 
would have been easy for him. 


The Lighted Lamp* 


In The Lighted Lamp there appears an 
unusual type of fiction. Now and then, 
among books which have proved worthy, 
we find it, but seldom, for only he who is 
thoroughly conversant with the inner 
things of life—the things of mind and 
spirit—can handle it. Little plot or adven- 
ture or romance, as we think of the latter 
in fiction generally, is used in this kind 
of story. The bare, subjective self placed 
in an ordinary world must work out its 
own Salvation according to literary stand- 
ards. When such a book appears, as in 
the case of The Lighted Lamp, literature 
is strengthened and drawn back, if only 
temporarily, into the sane and possible 
for its backgrounds, and its followers are 
stirred to new thoughts and fresh under- 
standing. 

Such an outline may seem to offer little 
relaxation to the reader tired of life, but 
that depends upon the hero, the subjective 
self, for a time. The Lighted Lamp is 
never dull or uninteresting; it is even 
droll and laughable with all its analysis 
and depth of feeling. Into the everyday 
life of an everyday man comes the com- 
mon experience of sickness, and with it a 
pleasant and not too infrequent turn of 
fortune. As a result, the man travels and 
makes new acquaintances. Two jolly 
friends bear him company, as well as a 
New England conscience, and a reappear- 
ing vision of a maiden aunt so recently dead 
that her conscience still seems alive and 
active. Upon his journey, the hero falls 
in love twice, or, as many another has 
done, passes through a preparatory state 


Mifflin 





*THE LicHtep Lamp. Houghton 


Company. 
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which only serves to make the real love 
more real and beautiful. 

In one sense, that is all that befalls the 
hero; in the larger sense, however, that is 
the least. ‘The body is strengthened; the 
mind rested; the spirit awakened; the 
whole self adjusted to a fresh world, a 
world to make one’s own. And when that 
is accomplished, come the eternal ques- 
tions, “Will my tools prove adequate?” 
and “Have I an organization for great 
things?” So it is with Robert Pendexter, 
soul of The Lighted Lamp. 


The Wind in the Willows* 


Those of us who have read and reread 
In the Golden Age and Dream Days will 
welcome with delight Kenneth Grahame’s 
new book. It is difficult to realize that 
it is thirteen years since Mr. Grahame’s 
first book appeared, and ten years since 
Dream Days was issued. His new book 
will be read first of all because of the pop- 
ularity of the preceding ones, but soon 
curiosity as to what the book is like will 
be entirely forgotten in solid enjoyment 
of its simple charm. 

It is a great relief in this day of the 
“society novel” to find a refreshing story— 
a story of life as it might be, perhaps as 
it should be. Mr. Grahame takes us 
“beside running water, into the woodlands, 
along dusty roads and before winter fire- 
places,” but his book is “free of problems, 
clear of the clash of sea.” 

Frequently we are reminded of Lewis 
Carroll, not so much because Mr. 
Grahame makes his animals live and talk 
as people, but because, like Lewis Carroll, 
Mr. Grahame seems to have partaken of 
the “Fount of Eternal Youth.” The 
charm of the book is not only in its 
straightforward simplicity, but in the com- 
bination of this with a poet's love of 
beauty. 

The book might well be read—in the 
light of our present manner of living—as a 
call back toward the simple, pleasant life 
of Mr. Badger, Patty and the Mole— 
where friendship, sincerity and whole- 
heartedness help to make this world of 
ours enjoyable. 


*THe WIND IN THE WiLLows. By Kenneth 
Grahame. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








Tales from Bohemia* 


This is a collection of some of the ear- 
lier work of the now well-known but dead 
novelist, Robert Neilson Stephens. They 
might be called “Leaves from a Re- 
porter’s Note-Book,’ as they were all 
written during his connection with the 
staff of the “Philadelphia Press,’ when as 
dramatic and musical critic he had oppor- 
tunity to know personally large numbers 
of people who live outside the beaten track, 
and whose lives have at least the charm 
of the unusual, be they happy or other- 
wise. ‘The true newspaper man sees life 
as it is, and has, moreover, a keen sense 
of humor; so these tales, which present 
truth rather than imagination, have each 
an individual interest. The point is 
clearly defined, with no words lost in ex- 
planation, a quality not always found in a 
short story. 

There are twenty-five “Tales from Bo- 
hemia,” each striking in its plot, and keen 
in its delineation of character, though 
showing a familiarity with the seamy side 
of life that deprives them of the touch 
of happiness considered essential by the 
ordinary short-story writer. But life is 
hard and sad in Bohemia, under its 
glamour and glare, and it is good for all to 
know of these hardships as well as the 
attractions which so often make gay 
3ohemia irresistible to the young. 

The book is tragedy touched with humor 
throughout, from the story of the “Girl 
He Loved,” showing man’s fickleness, at 
the beginning of the work, to “An Oper- 
atic Evening” at the end, which, strange 
to say, also shows masculine inconsistency, 
though, unlike most of the others, this last 
ends happily. 

The conservative reader objecting to 
Bohemianism will endorse these tales be- 
cause the shadows of life in unconven- 
tional circles are not glossed over, and yet 
the divine spark of human brotherhood is 
always apparent. 


Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherlyt 


A sweet, wholesome romance, with the 
unique feature of having the love-making 
left out, is this last book by L. Allan 


*TaLEsS FROM BoHEeMIA. By Robert Neilson 
Stephens. L. C. Page & Co. 

*Miss Esperance AND Mr. WycHerty. By 
I,, Allan Harker. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Harker, whose Romance of a Nursery 
will be pleasantly remembered. 

Miss Esperance Bethune is the sweet- 
est, most charming old lady imaginable, 
and her attempts at the upbringing and 
education of two orphan grandnephews 
are ably seconded by Mr. Wycherly, an 
elderly bachelor of scholarly attainments 
and real old school chivalry. 

Miss Esperance is a rigid Presbyterian, 
and her difficulties in guiding her young 
charges through the mysteries of the 
“shorter catechism” will appeal to many 
a mother. She is staunchly supported by 
Mr. Wycherly, notwithstanding his own 
broader views as an Episcopalian and as a 
classical scholar. 

The benefit of the advent of these two 
small boys into the narrow life of the old 
scholar is clearly brought forth, and the 
faithfulness until death of the old maid- 
servant, Elsie, and the devotion of her 
young successor, Robina, who puts off her 
importunate lover because she will not 
leave her mistress, are pleasant features 
in the story. 

The scene is laid in an old Scotch vil- 
lage, containing many agreeable people, 
among them the Misses Moffet, whose tea 
party and anxiety over small social mat- 
ters remind one of nothing so much as the 
ladies of Cranford, though the resem- 
blance is apparent rather than real. 


Angel Esquire* 

A most relishable detective story is this, 
highly original and not lacking the dra- 
matic element. An immense fortune, 
cleverly hidden by a semi-maniac, has four 
claimants—an innocent girl and three 
professional thieves. How Angel, the 
detective, aided the girl against a carefully 
planned conspiracy ; how one thief turned 
out to be a picturesque baronet with a 
penchant for adventure; and how a pretty 
romance was the result of it all, make a 
most entertaining story, told with ease and 
fluency and a just valuation of words. 
Your novel reader who appreciates a really 
unusual detective story will find some- 
thing very desirable in this. 


Waldo Trench and Otherst 


Concerning Henry B. Fuller, it has been 








*ANGEL Esquire. By Henry Wallace. Henry 
Holt & Co. 

+Waxpo TRENCH AND Oruers. By H. B. Ful- 
ler. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





rather neatly said that he plans like a 
pygmy and finishes like a giant. This criti- 
cism holds in IValdo Trench and Others, 
the latest collection of Mr. Fuller’s short 
stories. ‘There are seven of them in all. 
None of them is characterized by bigness 
of theme or power of conception; every 
one of them, on the other hand, is con- 
structively perfect—the very model in 
contour and expression of what a short 
story should be. 

All are redundant with color, all are in- 
vested with atmosphere, all have point, and 
all are keenly and tellingly phrased. Life 
among the members of the American colo- 
nies in various Italian cities is analyzed 
and dissected by Mr. Fuller with a ban- 
tering observation which envelops his 
criticism and earnestness. The field is a 
new one in contemporary letters and one 
which the author has made peculiarly his 
individual métier. Manners, customs, 
pseudo-art, culture, gush, futile intellectual 
strivings, he writes of with caustic but not 
altogether unkindly sophistication and 
candor. His attitude is that of the pol- 
ished man of the world and the informed 
connoisseur. The half-mockery, half-pity 
of it all must be galling and a little terri- 
ble to the pretentious and “half-baked,” 
delicious as they must be to the cynical and 
the cognescenti. ‘The several stories in the 
group are perfect in form, delicately and 
exactly filigreed in execution, aromatic 
but bitter-sweet in spirit. Most charac- 
teristic of the collection in its unbaring 
of faddishness and delectably satirical 
touch is the opening story, which gives the 
volume its title. “For the Faith,” in its 
pitiless reckoning of American ideals and 
contrasting sidelights, is perhaps a better, 
because more vital, story. 


By Right of Purchase* 


Of the making of books by Harold 
Bindloss there is apparently no end. He 
is almost as indefatigable in the manufac- 
ture of fiction as the prolific E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. By Right of Purchase is the 
latest product of Mr. Bindloss’ pen, and, 
like its frequent predecessors, it is 
workmanlike and readable. The narra- 
tive has no particular distinction of 
style, and the characterization does not 


*By Ricnt oF Purcnase. By Harold Bind- 
loss. The Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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humanize the figures of the story. 
With Mr. Bindloss, however, the plot’s 
the thing, and in By Right of Purchase 
he has provided one which holds atten- 
tion as it develops to its dénouement 
through a series of rapidly moving inci- 
dents. The scene shifts early from a fine 
old English manor to the Canadian plains. 
The author has traversed all quarters of 
the globe in his previous efforts, but has 
written no more adventurous tale than this 
one. 


Kincaid’s Battery* 


Mr. Cable makes the Civil War serve as 
a background for this story, and his prin- 
cipal scenes are laid in New Orleans and 
thereabouts. Naturally the Creole has a 
place in the tale, and in two of his people 
at least he has portrayed the subtleties and 
not altogether pleasant eccentricities of 
the more primitive type of Creole charac- 
ter. The hero, Kincaid, is a stalwart 
young American, brave, honest, a brilliant 
fighter and an ardent lover, who wins and 
keeps the reader’s sympathy. His sweet- 
heart, Anna, is a very attractive young 
Southern girl. 

There is a quality in Mr. Cable’s work 
that makes one feel that this is writing 
conscientiously undertaken and conscien- 
tiously done. On the other hand, Kin- 
caid’s Battery has a certain disjointedness 
that is in many ways irritating. It would 
have been helped somewhat by a lesser 
display of mannerisms such as Mr. Cable 
affects. It is, however, a pretty romance, 
and the author’s own part in the war has 
given him the power to draw a truthful 
and stirring picture of the most critical 
time in nineteenth century American his- 
tory. 


The Gentlemant 


This is one of the most charming his- 
torical novels we have had recently. It 
deals with English history in the days of 
Nelson, when the admiral was at the 
zenith of his triumph, though before the 
book ends the shadow of his sin as it in- 


*Kincaip’s Batrery. By George W. Cable. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

+TuHE GENTLEMAN. By Alfred Ollivant. The 
Macmillan Company. 








volved Lady Hamilton lies heavily upon 
him. 

The “gentleman” is a remarkable char- 
acter—a mysterious Irishman in the em- 
ploy of Bonaparte. His wonderful beauty 
of face and form, his gallantry, his elu- 
siveness, and lastly, his pathetic death-bed 
scene, all serve to lend fascination to him. 

There are many kinds of episodes in 
the book—battle scenes on the sea that 
stir the blood, tender scenes on land that 
touch the heart and arouse the emotions, 
no love scenes, for this is not a love story, 
but it satisfies as many love stories do not. 
The man who created Bob, Son of Battle, 
could not do a small and insignificant piece 
of work. 

Amabel Channice* 

This is almost too psychologically accu- 
rate. It plays about a sordid situation as 
a cat plays with a mouse—there is a 
finesse, a subtility, a cunning exercised 
that assume very nearly a repulsive char- 
acter. 

Amabel is middle-aged when the story 
opens. Her son is a young man who does 
not know of his illegitimacy. Her husband 
visits her only once in a long while, and 
a peculiar antagonism exists between this 
man who has undertaken to be a father 
to a boy who is not his own and this son 
who cannot understand why his father 
and mother are separated. 

Little by little the husband’s character 
is revealed, both to Amabel, who adores 
him, and to the reader, who fails for a 
time to understand him. He had married 
the girl for her money; he had used this 
money recklessly; instead of the noble 
gentleman she believed him to be, he was 
a sensual, thoroughly evil old animal whom 
she is suddenly constrained to fear and 
hate. There is just a touch of the dra- 
matic in this situation—the rest is as cold 
and calculated a piece of work as one could 
imagine. As a problem it is interesting, 
without doubt; as a novel it is a study of 
psychological development that will appeal 
only to the restricted class who care for 
that kind of intricate and highly wrought 
fiction. 


~ *AmaseL CHANNIcE. By Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick. The Century Company. 
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A New Life of Keats’ 





Reviewed by Clarence G. Child 


ERE isa biography in which 
trivialities and non-essen- 
tials, the sufficiently obvious, 
the possibly important, are 
ruled out. It is the quick of 
his theme that concerns this biographer 
—or rather that is all he means shall 
concern his reader. The book has at 
times the defect of its virtue—an almost 
too rapid movement, as if the writer were 
repeating under his breath, “My reader— 
I must not delay him, must not bore him.” 
The rapid trains of sentences are at times 
like allegro ticks of a metronome; one 
must read at the pace they set, they get 
between one and the music. Phrase and 
epigram are, at times, a bit too neat, even 
spruce (but never smart or precious— 
style is means, not end), especially in 
the brief introductory chapters where, 
with admirable deftness and quickness, 
Mr. Hancock disengages his theme, fixes 
its points of relation, leaves it clean and 
bare—already freshened, if that were 
possible, in interest. Barely noticeable 
defects these, incidental to virtues all 
too rare. The book is one of the kind 
that only hard thinking, keen feeling, 
skilful craftsmanship, make possible. 
Few subjects can be more moving than 
that of the relation of Keats’ life and verse 
—the story of this seven months’ child of 
a stableman and his master’s daughter. 
Hypersensitive nervously, but of manly 
courage and temper, apt for exquisite hap- 
piness and as exquisite pain, quarry, 
throughout his trying years of poetic dis- 
cipleship, owing to enmities not his, of 
savage and mirthless derision, indeed vic- 
tim after his death of a heartless and 
brutal jest from that so genial and high- 
spirited Christopher—who can _ forgive 
him or afterward like him, remembering 
it?—he died, his place assured among 
those who sit in sainted seats, at the age 
of twenty-three. Even as one so baldly 
summarizes the pathos and ultimate tri- 
umph of his life, one danger in the subject 





*Joun Keats, A Literary Biography. By 
Albert Elmer Hancock, of Haverford College, 
author of Henry Bourland: the Passing of the 
Cavalier. Houghton Mifflin Company. 





appears, the danger of sentimentalism. It 
is no compliment to a book of the quality 
of Mr. Hancock’s to say that it avoids 
sentimentalism—such a danger never 
existed for Mr. Hancock—but it is worth 
while to note that he helps to correct and 
to preclude the still general, almost inevi- 
table, tendency to drift into thinking of 
Keats in a falsely pathetic way. Mr. Han- 
cock brings out (more effectively than 
Milnes did, for Milnes’ biography could 
not be of epic quality as this one is) the 
masculine temper Keats inherited from his 
father, the “terrier courage” (Haydon’s 
striking variant of a schoolmate’s phrase) 
which carried Keats through his fight with 
the butcher and supported him through 
life till weakened by illness, the positive 
manly traits of his character, the essential 
nobility of his spirit despite errancies due 
to its synthesis of opposites. Mr. Han- 
cock has even the courage to deal squarely 
with Keats’ infatuation for that half-bred 
girl, Fanny Brawn, and to reproduce in 
facsimile the letter over which so much 
ado has been made (it is in the possession 
of Haverford College), reducing the whole 
matter to terms of simple common sense. 
In brief, if long ago the myth of a frail 
genius, slain by the critics, disappeared, 
or should have disappeared, Mr. Hancock 
effectually and, it is to be hoped, finally, 

disposes of the conception of Keats as an- 
almost pathological neurotic and experi- 
mentalist in sensation. And the real Keats 
takes its place, brave, romantic, ardent, 
hypersensitive indeed, but no weakling— 
in point of fact a much more pathetic 
figure and in a truer and higher sense. To 
this Keats sentimental pity becomes an 
insult. 

If there is danger of sentimentalism in 
detailing the facts of Keats’ life, there is 
a much more subtle danger of a senti- 
mentalism of the emotional intellect, of 
the critical sense, in viewing him as a 
poet. Appreciative criticism, though the 
truest criticism, the only criticism gener- 
ally worth while, can create its own myths. 
Sentimentality is not so often a matter of 
false values as of false valuations, and it is 
easy for appreciative judgments, though 
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just in kind, to slip into erroneous esti- 
mates through enthusiasm. Mr. Hancock 
sees so clearly, and, seeing, feels so keenly, 
and is so intent upon urging his convic- 
tions with point and spirit (though never 
with the discourtesy of insistence), that 
he might readily have yielded to this error. 
Except perhaps at the very close, he pre- 
serves his balance, and this despite the 
character of his thesis, which is as follows. 
He desires to demonstrate a consistent and 
logical development in Keats’ conception 
of beauty, the realization of beauty being 
the end and all-in-all of Keats’ poetry. Of 
necessity, but briefly, he disposes of the 
exploded notion of Keats’ Cockneyism, 
shows he was attracted not at all, being 
pure artist, into interest in the social and 
political events of his time (Mr. Hancock’s 
exemplary talent for omission leads him 
here not to say a word about Shelley), 
and makes it clear that he was unaffected 
by Hebrew and Christian conceptions. A 
pure pagan, Keats was first absorbed in 
purely sensuous beauty. He learned next 
to search for beauty that “beauty may cre- 
ate soul and fortify it by the permanent 
possession of joy”; found that in the 
senses, in the realization of the enjoyment 
they may bring, is only satiety and empti- 
ness; passed next to the contemplative 
attitude toward objective realized beauty, 
the negative satisfaction of inactive medi- 
tation upon beauty in the repose of 
achieved perfection; and so reached the 
final stage of the expression, in 
Hyperion, of the beauty of “dynamic 
energies.” It is at this point that Mr. 
Hancock shows Keats the man at one 
with Keats the poet; here, in Hyperion, is 
the masculine element in his character, the 
“terrier courage,” come to lend its aid in 
his artistic development. 

Plainly, in the presentation of such a 
thesis, a sort of fallacy of climax might 
readily lead to an error of enthusiasm. 
Keats is shown to reach through . stage 
after stage a final perfection, is seen to 
rise to a superlative height, and is there 
left. A superlative height he did reach, 
but recognition of this fact does not make 
clear what that height is; a final estimate 
of his achievement is none the less neces- 
sary. When Mr. Hancock has done so 
much, should we wish that he might here 
have done somewhat more? He seems, 
at the close of his volume, a little too im- 
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patient with what he calls the “school- 
master’s zeal for gradation and place” of 
the absolute critic. He considers sugges- 
tively the question of the final evaluation 
of Keats’ genius, what more he might 
have done, his significance to a later time 
—but all too briefly. The careful and 
temperate critic speaks in the conclusion 
that Keats “has won his place and is as 
likely to keep it as any English poet of 
the century. He may become a 
universal poet; he could never have be- 
come a poet of the universal. His type of 
genius is minor, profound, permanent.” 
Then the sincere enthusiast speaks from 
generous—perhaps too generous—feeling. 
“His figure is set in a mystical haze, 
luminous in the flooding light of his fame. 
He stands somewhere in remote space, 
delivering oracular messages of beauty; 
an intermediary between us and the in- 
visible beyond.” Truly, as Mr. Hancock 
says, by Keats’ early death we may have 
lost much, but we have not lost Keats, “the 
archetype of the man is forever ours.” 
3ut what of the future? No one may 
deny that Keats was a poet of higher 
potential quality than Tennyson, but is it 
true that Tennyson, “so secure in the 
homage of his own generation, is not so 
sure as Keats for those to come”? The 
bulk and scope of Tennyson’s finished 
work, the full fruition of his genius within 
its limitations, must be remembered. 
There lies Keats’ peril. Keats still stands 
near us. The vitality of his impression 
depends upon his life as well as his works, 
and the memory of it will gradually pass 
away, even as the beauty of Crashaw’s 
life, through its devotion to beauty, and 
its pathos—greater than that of Keats’ life 
—has never rendered his poetry, with all 
its beauty, a vital inspiration. The poetry 
of Keats, as in time it becomes separated 
from the poignancy of his story, will dis- 
close a consummate genius, but, also, one 
not consummated. The noblest of his 
poems, the Hyperion, in which, indeed, 
Keats showed promise rather than ma- 
tured power, will disclose faults more 
serious than the structural defects critics 
to-day perceive—not least of all a funda- 
mental discordance between theme and 
quality of romantic coloration (of which 
the criticism of a later age will be much 
more acutely sensible than ours to-day), 
for Keats had not grown beyond the influ- 
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ence, in externals, of his time. A poet 
for the ardent imagination of youth he will 
always be, if youth be led to search him 
out through the poems that will remain 
in the anthologies. Few, we may fear, ex- 
cept the student, will learn to know fully 
of his brief life, the marvel of the work he 
wrought and left unfinished at twenty- 


three—his genius truly a “power girt about 
with weakness.” 

This is a book that may be opened with 
anticipation, that will be read with zest; 
a book to be read without fail. Its at- 
tractiveness of form and the special 
interest and value of its illustrations merit 
mention. 


The Poplar 


By Cora Linn Daniels 


With its leaves of silver green, 
Tall and straight and comely 
Like a stately naiad queen :— 
What do its murmurous rustle 
And its gentle whisperings mean? 


Th poplar tree by my window 


For when in the summer, sighing 

The wind through its branches blows 
I feel it so clean and perfect 

That my thought serener flows, 
And I lift my soul with a prayer 

That may keep it pure to the close! 


The poplar tree by my window 
Straight up to Heaven it springs, 
And a little bird on the top-most bough 

Lets out his voice and sings, 
While its sighing swish and tremble 
A peace to my spirit brings. 


Out of the limbs new branches 
Have pushed with a greener stalk, 

And under its upright shadow 
Blooms the tall pink hollyhock ; 

Both nod as if they were neighbors 
Engaged in village talk! 


The poplar tree by my window 
Knows many wonderful things: 

The snows of the grand old winter, 
The softness of early springs, 

And it gains the news of the wide, wide world 
From the bluebirds’ flashing wings. 


It waits with a patient silence 
For Autumn to tinge the hills, 

And feels new life creep through its veins 
At the smell of the daffodils, 

And this message of all it tells me 
Till my very being thrills: 


How earth shall hold and feed it, 
How skies above shall shine, 
How the Life that fills and keeps it 
Is eternal and divine; 
And how as stands my poplar, 
So grows this life of mine! 


One in a plan of many, 
Of the universe—a part: 

The shiver that shakes its branches 
And the pulses that in me start 

From the same rich Source of Being—- 
The Father’s loving heart. 





So why should I pine or sorrow, 
Or question if all this fade? 
I stand in the soft dark shadow 
By my lofty poplar made, 
And I say, “’Tis the endless sunshine 


That casteth the transient shade.” 








My Songs 
By Estelle Duclo 


SANG my songs, and only dear God knew 


Out of what depths of grief the sad songs grew; 


I poured the wealth of all my eager days 
Into the anguished burthen of my lays. 


But no one hearkened—yet I meant my songs 
Should stir men’s hearts against life’s cruel wrongs; 
I sang them from my soul, my heart, my mind; 

But, lo! they rose and passed, as doth the wind. 


Then rioted my spirit in a strain 

That thrilled ironic joyance in refrain; 

And one who listened thought that gladness rent 
The accents wild of mimic merriment. 


Still sang I on, tho’ each note held a tear, 

And many paused, my mocking song to hear ; 
They loved the lilt, the rhythmic revelry, 

And so, they praised my songs, and honored me. 


When all had gone, and dark and silence fell, 

I questioned long if it were ill or well, 

That I should sing of sorrow and life’s shame ;— 
‘a ; é‘ 

Then in the heavens above, a pure, white flame 


Startled the vaulting shadows of the sky, 
And as I gazed, a little child went by, 
Singing a song of buoyant melody, 

That fell upon my heart and solaced me. 


And Star and Song were answer to my soul! 
Yea, light and laughter strengthen for the Goal, 
And he who strives to right the bitter Wrong, 
Must give men hope and courage in his Song. 
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By 3. B. Miller, B. B. 


HERE is a growing interest in 
the study of comparative re- 
ligion. The latest book on 
the subject is An Introduction 
to the Story of Compara- 

tive Religion, by Frank Byron Jevons. 

The volume contains a series of lectures 

delivered at Hartford Theological Semi- 

nary. The use to Christianity of the 
science of religion is to demonstrate 
that Christianity is the highest manifes- 
tation of the religious spirit. The pur- 
pose of the study of world-religions 
is to show how and wherein they come 
short of answering the questions and 
meeting the needs of human hearts and 
lives. Some have claimed that Christian- 
ity is only one among the religions of the 
world, but this is not true. Other “re- 
ligions” only reveal the world’s quest for 
God, the search of men for God; Chris- 
tianity is the final answer to the world’s 
prayer: “Oh that I knew where I might 
find Him!” It is the revelation of the way 
to God in Jesus Christ. These lectures 
take the ground that in missionary work 
in non-Christian countries a knowledge of 
other religions is necessary, in order that 
the superiority of Christianity may be 
demonstrated. Some of the themes con- 
sidered are “Immortality,” “Magic,” 

“Fetichism,” “Prayer,” “Sacrifice,” 

“Morality” and “Christianity.” The clos- 

ing lecture shows what Christianity offers, 

that it really brings to men what all other 
religions aim to give, but do not give. 

(The Macmillan Company.) 
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Many books and booklets have been 
written on the subject of the trial of Jesus. 
The latest is The Trial of Jesus from a 
Lawyer's Standpoint, by Walter M. Chan- 
dler, of the New York bar. The book is 








in two volumes, the first reviewing the 
Hebrew Trial, and the second the Roman 
Trial. In both cases the subject is mi- 
nutely treated, every record of fact being 
recalled and the story told with great 
detail. In the first volume the author con- 
siders the Hebrew criminal law—Mosaic 
and Talmudic; crimes and punishments; 


‘courts and judges; witnesses and evi- 


dence ; mode of trial and execution in capi- 
tal cases. The legal aspects of the trial 
of Jesus are fully elaborated. The author 
claims that, according to the Hebrew law, 
the arrest of Jesus was illegal; his private 
examination before Annas and Caiaphas 
was illegal; that the indictment against 
Him was in form illegal; that the pro- 
ceedings of the Sanhedrin were illegal 
because they were conducted at night, be- 
cause the court convened before the offer- 
ing of the morning sacrifice, because the 
proceedings were on the day preceding a 
Jewish Sabbath, also on the first day of 
the feast of unleavened bread and on the 
eve of the Passover ; that the trial of Jesus 
was illegal because it was concluded within 
one day; that the sentence was illegal be- 
cause it was founded upon the uncorrob- 
orated confession of Jesus; because the 
verdict of the Sanhedrin was unanimous, 
because the sentence was pronounced in a 
place forbidden by law, because the mem- 
bers were legally disqualified, because 
the merits of the defense were not consid- 
ered. In the consideration of the Roman 
trial Mr. Chandler enters minutely into 
all the phases of the case, and concludes 
that the trial of Jesus was a “horrible 
travesty of justice.” These volumes will 
have great interest for persons who desire 
to consider the subject in its legal aspects, 
from a lawyer’s standpoint. (Empire 
Publishing Company. ) 
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Rev. C. D. Holley has written an inter- 
esting little book entitled A Great Discov- 
ery—Four Worlds and Their Inhabitants. 
The four worlds are, the External World, 
the World of Mind within Us, the World 
of Eternity, and the World of Everlast- 
ing Punishment. (Rev. C. D. Holley, 
Cleveland, Ohio.) 


* 


Books on Jesus Christ are continually 
coming from the press. The theme is vast 
and never can be exhausted. The latest 
of these is Jesus of Nazareth—a Life, by 
S. C. Bradley. The object of the book is 
twofold—first, to bring into prominence 
the manliness of Jesus, that is, the com- 
pleteness of His humanity, which made it 
possible for Him to pass through all 
human experiences, to be tempted in all 
points like as we are; and second, to fill up 
that gap in the record of Jesus’ life which 
includes and shuts us out from all its 
formative period, and which, in large part, 
must necessarily be the source and basis 
of whatever He said and did. The author 
seeks to tell the portions of the story 
untold in the Gospels, so as to make the 
life as real as possible. To do this he has 
drawn not only on imagination, but also 
on knowledge obtainable from other 
sources concerning the country, the people 
and the customs of the times. The book 
is very readable and entertaining, and will 
throw much light on the story, especially 
for children and young people. (Sher- 
man, French & Co.) 

Ok 


George Herbert's A Priest to the Tem- 
ple, The Country Parson, will get a new 
start in usefulness by the new edition 
which has just been issued, with an appre- 
ciative “Introduction” by Bishop Cheshire, 
of North Carolina. Bishop Cheshire says 
in reference to the book: “It is not too 
much to say of it that for beauty and 
truth to nature, for its combination of the 
ideal and the practical, for its presenta- 
tion of an almost heavenly perfection in 
terms of human experience, it has not its 
equal in the religious literature of our 
language.” (Thomas Whittaker.) 

x * * 


M. Rayon’s little book, Fads or Facts, 
is in defense of what are known as “fads,” 
claiming that “earnest investigation with- 
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out bias discloses that much truth is con- 
tained in so-called fads, and like exam- 
ination shows that many assertions rank- 
ing as incontestable facts are, in fact, 
mere fads.” x * * 


Every month brings its new volumes of 
sermons. Dr. William H. Milton has sent 
out a volume with the title, The Cure of 
Souls, which has the endorsement of the 
Bishop of Southern Virginia. Bishop 
Randolph defines it as “a contribution to 
practical pastoral theology.” The ser- 
mons are on Christ’s treatment of the indi- 
vidual—such as John the Baptist, Nico- 
demus, the Woman of Samaria, the Re- 
stored Demoniac, Bartimeus, Judas, John, 
the Beloved Disciple, and others. The 
sermons are interesting and suggestive. 
(Thomas Whittaker.) 

oe ea 


Rev. Madison C. Peters has been an 
active religious teacher, in several re- 
ligious denominations, for a number of 
years. He is a popular preacher, and in 
his new volume, Sermons that Won the 
Masses, sends forth a number of his ser- 
mons to speak to a wider audience than 
they have had when delivered in pulpits. 
Some of the topics will indicate the char- 
acter and scope of Dr. Peters’ discourses: 
“The Woman of the World,” “The Fad- 
ing Leaf,” “Lessons from a Hen,” “The 
Stork’s Sermon,” “Small Sins,’ ‘The 
Motherhood of God,’ “America’s Most 
Prevalent Sin.” Many of the sermons as 
published in this volume seem to be only 
brief outlines. (The Griffith & Rowland 
Press. ) * * x 


The attempt to preach religion from 
the standpoint of psychology is a matter 
of comparatively recent endeavor, going 
back not more than twenty-five years. 
The subject, however, is now considered a 
very important one. Psychology occupies 
a large place in pedagogy, and is also 
exerting its influence in all lines of Chris- 
tian activity. Many persons will there- 
fore specially enjoy Dr. George Barton 
Cutten’s new volume on The Psychologi- 
cal Phenomena of Christianity. The book 
considers many subjects of special in- 
terest; for example, demoniacal posses- 
sion, religious epidemics, revivals, faith 
cure, Christian Science, conversion. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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Some Recent Dramas 





Reviewed by Albert S. Henry 


The Duke of Gandia* 
HE appearance of a drama by 
Mr. Swinburne is an impor- 
tant event in current litera- 
ture. Unquestionably — the 
greatest living writer of Eng- 
lish, both verse and prose, he proves by 
this latest performance that at the age 
of threescore and ten, his right hand 
has not lost its: cunning. A comparison 
of The Duke of Gandia with the earlier 
dramas is inevitable, and readers will 
find that in concentrated power, in the 
mastery of a tense and tragic situation, 
and in the knowledge of the subtleties 
of a passionate and perverse nature, the 
poet his displayed finer craftsmanship 
than in any previous work. While not 
designed upon so large a scale as has 
usually been Mr. Swinburne’s practice, and 
though there are few passages filled with 
that wonderful flood of color and melody 
for which his verse is distinguished ; still, 
the severer treatment which has excluded 
every non-essential, and the strict econ- 
omy of language which has made every 
word used absolutely necessary to express 
the thought, will give this drama a high 
place among the fruits of the author’s 
genius. 

The play deals with a portion of the 
history of the Borgias. The scene is laid 
in Rome during the months of June 14- 
July 22, 1497. The dramatis persone con- 
sist in all of ten persons, and the principal 
character is represented in Cesar Borgia, 
Cardinal of Valencia. Plot and action are 
extremely simple. Czesar, filled with an 
inordinate ambition, is jealous of his 
brother Francesco, Duke of Gandia. In 
order to obtain the Duke’s place and make 
himself master in the family and a poten- 
tate upon earth, Czsar employs assassins 
to kill his brother. The fratricide accom- 
plished, the last scene shows the Cardinal 
the confessed murderer of the Duke, and 
the subtle, defiant and cynical master of 
his father, Alexander VI. 

Mr. Swinburne has never portrayed a 
character so remorseless, hard and bitter 


*THE DuKE oF GanpIA. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. Harper & Brothers. 





as Cesar Borgia. He is an avowed skeptic, 
though holding high office in the Roman 
Church; he despises his mother, and for 
his father he invariably shows contempt, 
mocking the reproving words of the Pope, 
and cynically suggesting the futility of 
Alexander’s faith and practice. Alex- 
ander himself is depicted with all the 
vices and sensuality with which his record 
in history is stained. Francesco, Duke of 
Gandia, is more human, but with qualities 
practically negative—a man _ without 
strength of character or purpose. He is 
slain with a song on his lips in a scene 
which is brief, filled with a sudden horror, 
and appealing to us as the one passage in 
the drama in which mercy has been de- 
served and denied. 

The Borgias have one thing in common 
—love for Lucrezia, the daughter and sis- 
ter. Czesar speaks in lines of melodious 
beauty of 





Her whose face makes pale the sun in heaven, 

Whose eyes outlaugh the splendor of the sea, 

Whose hair has all noon’s wonders in its weft, 

Whose mouth is God’s and Italy’s one rose, 
Lucrezia. 


This family devotion to the gentle Lu- 
crezia goes far to relieve the play of its 
somberness, and her appearance softens 
the hard and bitter light in which the 
other characters play their parts. But the 
main impression left upon the reader is 
that here we have a serpent’s den right in 
the heart of the glory of the Renaissance, 
and that, while the head is cool and subtle, 
the soul is poisoned with vice and envy 
and hate. The subject is one which ap- 
peals. to a poet, but only a great poet 
could have made of it a powerful drama. 
Mr. Swinburne has made a daring excur- 
sion over dangerous ground, for only by 
the exercise of a poetical genius marvelous 
in its ability to master the resources of our 
language, and far-seeing in its power to 
realize the dramatic elements in life, could 
a play be made which would be anything 
but an ugly satire with the Borgias as the 
principal characters. Rather, by drawing 
vice and crime in colors at once lurid and 
repulsive, the poet has subtly shown the 
priceless value of virtue and wisdom. The 















reader or spectator leaves the play with 
a mind purged of gross passions and 
material desires, and lives to remember the 
faultless music of the poet’s verse. 


The Scarecrow* 


In The Scarecrow we are transported 
to another world. This play was suggested 
by one of Hawthorne’s tales in Mosses 
from an Old Manse. ‘The reader will, 
perhaps, recall the legend of “Feathertop,” 
which relates how an old witch, in early 
New England history, converted, by her 
magic art, a scarecrow into the semblance 
of a fine gentleman, and how the scare- 
crow, upon taking on all human attributes, 
made love to the daughter of a judge, and 
while looking at its own image in a glass 
discovered its true nature and went back 
to Mother Rigby’s cottage, where it was 
dissolved into its original elements. Mr. 
Mackaye has not made it his purpose, 
however, merely to dramatize Haw- 
thorne’s tale. Hawthorne intended to 
hold up coxcombry and charlatanism to 
the laughter of the world, but Mr. Mac- 
kaye introduces the element of human sym- 
pathy in place of irony, and thus gives the 
original story quite a different aspect. The 
poor scarecrow Feathertop is merely 
ridiculous; Ravensbane, the scarecrow of 
this play, is pitiful, “as the emblem of 
human bathos.”’ 

The four acts of Mr. Mackaye’s play 
are full of invention, and the author re- 
tains a firm grip upon the dramatic action. 
We forget that Dickon is from the lower 
regions, so full of human roguery is he. 
Justice Merton is the living portrait of 
a pompous man bursting with self-right- 
eousness. He is an admirable mark for 
Dickon’s impish tricks and biting jests. 
Richard Talbot is rather commonplace, 
but Rachel Merton is a good representa- 
tion of a light-headed but likable young 
woman. Goody Rickby, too, is a flesh 
and blood image, not so weird, perhaps, 
as the traditional witch should be, but full 
of possibilities in a drama which touches 
on the supernatural. In Ravensbane, the 
scarecrow, the author has attempted a 
difficult task. Has he called forth sympa- 
thy for this thing of straw and sticks? 





*TuHE Scarecrow: or The Glass of Truth. A 
Tragedy of the Ludicrous. By Percy Mackaye. 
The Macmillan Company. 
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The answer will be found in the last 
scene of all, when the disillusioned cari- 
cature of humanity, looking in the glass 
for the last time, beholds himself as a 
man, not as a scarecrow. Filled with the 
spirit of a true hero, he knowingly breaks 
the pipe that has sustained his mortal part. 
and reveals his true nature to the shrink- 
ing Rachel. Released from the thrall of 
satanic powers that called him to life in 
mockery, he reaches the heights of ‘hu- 
manity in self-sacrifice and passes away 
knowing that for one great moment he 
was aman. Asa whole, Mr. Mackaye has 
succeeded in writing a play which, for its 
dramatic vigor, is worthy of the author’s 
full-fledged art. 


Hannele* 


This version of Hauptmann’s Hannele 
was used in New York as long ago as 
1894. The author was present and gave 
his approval to what is without doubt a 
very effective rendition of the play. In 
the work, which is aptly called a “dream 
poem,” the use of strong contrasts—pov- 
erty and the sordid experiences of gross 
natures placed by the side of spiritual 
beings and glimpses of Paradise—is one 
of the clearest marked characteristics. 
The subject and the scene are not ordi- 
narily such as would inspire poetry of a 
high order. The delirium of a neglected 
child within the bare walls of an alms- 
house does not, at first glance, promise 
anything of dramatic value. The reader 
will find, however, as the play proceeds 
through its two acts, that the author has 
dealt very effectively with the broad traits 
of human sympathy and the solace and 
inspiration of the Christian religion. The 
wranglings of the poor wretches who exist 
on public charity are true to life, and, as 
their discordant cries break into Hannele’s 
shifting world of ethereal shapes and 
dreams, one is reminded of the course of 
human life, where, in the midst of holy 
visions, the rude world enters with noise 
and trampling. Of course, in a play such 
as this, the accessories of the modern stage 
count for a great deal. There is but little 
character to develop, and there are no very 
unusual religious experiences to portray. 





*HANNELE: A Dream Poem. By Gerhart 
Hauptmann. English Version by Charles Henry- 
Meltzer. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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The appeal is to one’s sense of pity for 
neglected and starving children, and, on 
the other hand, to the eternal bliss and 
peace in store for the humble followers of 
Jesus. This aspect of a widespread re- 
ligious faith has passed through Haupt- 
mann’s mind as poetry. For the power to 
draw the naked facts of human misery and 
the common lot, and for the faculty of 
poeticizing the pathetic dreams of religious 
emotion, the reader will find in Hannele 
a dramatic specimen of unusual interest. 


The House of Rimmon* 


The dramatic value of the Old Testa- 
ment has been often recognized. In choos- 
ing the story of Naaman, the great cap- 
tain of Damascus, Dr. van Dyke has hit 
upon a theme ripe for poetic and dramatic 
treatment. The text upon which the play 
is founded is, of course, the fifth chapter 
of the Second Book of Kings. Dr. van 
Dyke, while retaining much of the original 
narrative in outline, has departed from the 
Biblical story in some vital points. The 
Old Testament narrative is epic, but the 
requirements of the stage demand an 
action which is presented as essentially 
dramatic in its development of plot and 
character. With the exception of a few 
subordinate and naturally prosaic pas- 
sages, the author has used blank verse for 
the dialogs. There is an avoidance of 
pseudo-archaic diction, which is to be 
commended : the men and women speak as 
one would expect real persons to do under 
stress of strong emotion. In the working 
out of plot and elaboration of scene Dr. 
van Dyke has made the most of a power- 
fully dramatic situation. We are im- 
pressed with the strength of the dramatic 
movement, from the well-managed opening 
scene to the majestic harmony of the final 
act. 

The drama opens with Tsarpi, wife of 
Naaman, in her garden at Damascus, 
awaiting the return of her lord. In the 
midst of her musing, Rezon, the high 
priest of the House of Rimmon—the dark 
and bloodthirsty god—appears. In the 
ensuing dialog the beginning of the plot is 
made apparent. The priest and the false 
wife conspire to deliver Damascus to the 





*Tur House o-r Rrimmon. A Drama in Four 
Acts. By Henry van Dyke. Charles Scribner’s 
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Assyrian and to destroy Naaman. ‘Tsarpi 
succumbs to the traitorous proposals of 
Rezon, but is frightened by the prospect 
of the failure of the scheme to deliver the 
city to the Assyrian, should Naaman rise 
up and lead forth the host of Damascus. 
The bitter priest has one last shaft. Should 
Naaman decide to give battle to the As- 
syrians, then, as he goes, Tsarpi is to give 
him a cup of poisoned wine at parting. 
REzON: 
I know the way to quench that flame. The cup, 
The parting cup your hand shall give to him! 
What if the curse of Rimmon should infect 
That wine with sacred venom, secretly 
To work within his veins, week after week 
Corrupting all the currents of his blood, 
Dimming his eyes, wasting his flesh? 
then? 
Would he prevail in war? 
To glory, or to shame? 


What 


Would he come back 
What think you? 


But Tsarpi, filled with an ambition to 
rule in the House of Rimmon, and now 
carried away by her guilty love for the 
high priest, can only answer: “I do not 
think; I only do my part.” 

The conspirators are overheard by 
Ruahmah, an Israelite held captive, who 
serves Tsarpi as her maid. Ruahmah is 
loyal to Naaman and determines to inform 
him of the danger. The captain appears 
in time to save the girl, who is being beaten 
by some drunken revellers. As they con- 
verse together, Ruahmah gives Naaman 
some hint of the plot to overthrow Damas- 
cus and cut him off. But the captain is 
incredulous, and goes to the council, 
where he declares himself for war and 
offers to lead the armies against the As- 
syrian Bull. In the end he prevails, and 
as he sets out his wife gives him the pois- 
oned cup, which he drinks, despite the 
wild protests of Ruahmah. 

The second act finds the people of Da- 
mascus receiving with joy the news that 
Naaman has defeated the Assyrian army 
and is returning to his home. Rumors 
that the captain has been stricken with 
some dreadful sickness are circulated, and 
prove only too true when Naaman comes 
into the presence of the king with the 
taint of leprosy and totally blind. The 
high priest proclaims him unclean and 
orders him to leave the city. The people 
fall back in terror, and the faithless 
Tsarpi is one of the first to desert her 
husband. Ruahmah alone stays with the 
stricken soldier and offers to lead him 
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to the prophet of the God of Israel, who 
may make him whole again. Naaman, in 
his blindness, believes Ruahmah is his 
wife, and in an ecstasy of love follows 
her, holding to an end of her girdle and 
saying : 

I do begin to think there is a God, 

Since love on earth can work such miracles! 

It is not necessary to dwell on the inci- 
dents leading up to the finding of the 
prophet Elisha and the healing of Naaman. 
Dr. van Dyke informs us that the scene of 
the meeting between Elisha and Naaman 
is not intended for presentation on the 
stage. At the beginning of Act IV, Ruah- 
mah, in the tent of Naaman, sees in a 
vision the restoration of the captain and 
beholds Elisha blessing him. Elisha 
speaks to Ruahmah, and, as the vision 
fades, she awakes. ‘Then follows an at- 
tack on the camp, in which the guard of 
soldiers left by Naaman are beaten by 
Rezon the high priest and his crew. The 
Hebrew maid is carried away a captive, 
and Naaman returns to find his tent filled 
with the bodies of the slain. A dying sol- 
dier informs him of the attack and of the 
capture of Ruahmah; and the Syrian cap- 
tain, now again a vigorous man, makes 
haste to follow and rescue his love. How 
the truth is brought home to Naaman, and 
how he finds that the captive maid of 
Israel has been his dearest friend and com- 
forter, appear in scenes of high dramatic 
execution. 

The last act pictures Damascus once 
more threatened by the Assyrian, the peo- 
ple gathered with their king in the House 
of Rimmon, and the priests of the dread 
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god preparing to offer sacrifice. Naaman 
bursts into the scene, and the aged king is 
gladdened by the sight of his gallant sol- 
dier now purified from the taint of leprosy. 
In the religious ceremony which follows, 
Tsarpi, who acts as a priestess of Rimmon, 
declares the omens unfavorable to war, 
and the veil before the great altar is drawn 
aside, showing Ruahmah bound on the 
sacrificial stone. Before the dreadful sac- 
rifice can be attempted, Naaman stabs the 
high priest and rescues Ruahmah. The 
play closes with the lovers clasped in each 
other’s arms, and Ruahmah addressing 
Naaman: 

Belovéd, my beloved, I am glad 

Forever! Come what may, the only God 

Is Love—and He will never part us. 

A merit of Dr. van Dyke’s drama is that 
the minor details are faithfully worked 
out. The jests of the king’s fool and the 
foolish pomposity of the courtier Rakhaz, 
who speaks in mixed metaphors, relieve the 
strain of a tense situation. Both Naaman 
and Ruahmah are drawn with a masterful 
pen, though sometimes the rather obvious 
rhetoric of Naaman’s speeches is out of 
keeping with the character of a brave, 
straightforward soldier. Dr. van Dyke’s 
verse is graceful and strong. Occasion- 
ally we hear echoes of the Elizabethans in 
the manner, but there is no bald imitation 
in the form or substance, and the manage- 
ment of the scenes is worthy of praise. 
The author has scored a success, and 
whether as acting a play or in the hands 
of the reader, The House of Rimmon will 
be ranked as a notable accession to our 
dramatic poetry. 


The Year’s Balance 
By Carl Culver Wiggin 


Another balance in the clearing-house of thought, 


Ti old year passes and it leaves behind, un-struck, 


Waiting the audit retrospection must effect, 
To show if time has been well spent or dearly bought. 


Should it sum up a debit, not to be denied, 
Pointing the failure that procrastination’s wrought. 
Blazon the waiting pages of the coming years 


\With records that shall set the idle past at naught. 
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Essays on Numerous Themes 


L’Amour aux Etats-Unis* 


Hugues Leroux, a French journalist, 
lecturer, explorer and littérateur, who 
made a lecturing tour of the United States 
a few years ago, has lately published a 
volume of impressions which differs from 
the books our other French visitors have 
written about us in that it is primarily a 
study of our love and love-making. 

M. Leroux has a number of uncompli- 
mentary things to say which are not quite 
true, perhaps (at least, not in the covertly 
malicious form he gives them), but which 
contain enough of truth to make it im- 
possible for us to ignore them. For in- 
stance, he pronounces “flirting” a dis- 
tinctively American institution. 

“In flirting,” he says, “it is the woman 
who takes the lead, who indicates where it 
is her pleasure to pass and just how far it 
is permitted to go. The man does not 
precede, he follows, he is in tow. He 
obeys like a well-trained engineer who ad- 
vances when a signal announces to him, 
‘The road is clear,’ and who puts on the 
brakes when another signal orders ‘Stop!’ ” 

In this connection, M. Leroux poses an 
important question which carries him far. 
“How does it happen,” he queries, “that 
the American man, so bold in business, so 
valiant in combating material difficulties, 
so reckless in sport, does not succeed in 
dominating the American woman, and that 
he permits himself thus to embark with 
her on voyages without a destination, in 
adventures without a dénouement?” It 
is due mainly, he thinks, to the fact that 
the American man, having attended in his 
youth co-educational schools, where the 
girls are much more precocious than the 
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boys, and having been taught by female 
teachers, has been led unconsciously to 
adopt the American woman’s own esti- 
mate of her superiority, to regard her in- 
tellectual and ethical standards as authori- 
tative, and hence, to accept passively as a 
duty assigned him by Providence the rdéle 
of toiling early and late his life long in 
order that this superior being may have 
money and leisure for the development of 
her faculties and her charms. 

After painting vivid pictures of the 
average day “down town” of the typical 
American business man, and his joyless 
home-coming at night, M. Leroux goes 
on to say: 

This American man, who is rich and timid, 
uncertain and generous, awkward and kind, re- 
veals himself to his wife only under the aspect 
of a living cheque-book which opens, receives 
(under a certain number of dollars) a signa- 
ture, closes, and, having fulfilled its end, disap- 
pears. Of a truth, the customary check-sign- 
ing formality terminated, the man begins to 
ask himself “what he is doing in his home any- 
how?” He has the sensation (always painful) 
of being in the way. He wanders first into 
the library, where he smokes and ruminates a 
few minutes. Then he passes into the hall. He 
puts on his overcoat. He is en route for his 
club. It is there that he finishes his evening in 
the midst of men who have the same preoccu- 
pations as he, the same vocabulary as he, who, 
like him, have merely made a passing stop at 
their houses to accomplish this essential and 
almost daily act of conjugal life: the signing of 
a cheque. 

Not only, according to M. Leroux, is 
there little or no real intimacy between 
husband and wife in the typical American 
household, not only is the husband, by his 
docile acceptance of the réle of family 
banker, deprived of the wholesome 
recreating joys of the fireside; but, by 
encouraging his wife’s aspirations for 
culture, he has unwittingly trained her to 
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admire the very qualities in which he is 
most lacking, and has rendered himself 
hopelessly uninteresting to her thereby. 
More than this, by that terrible irony of 
fate which seems to mock sincere human 
endeavor, all the heroic efforts and the 
splendid sacrifices of the American man 
to render his wife happy have ended by 
making her supremely discontented. “One 
would say,” observes M. Leroux, 

that the house in which the American woman 
lives crushes her with its weight and that she 
escapes a peril when she leaves it. From what 
malady is she suffering? Before the physicians 
of the world had announced the word “neuras- 
thenia” the American woman had given her dis- 
ease a name truly untranslatable into French: 
“restlessness.” Let us attempt to define this 
restlessness. It is the uneasiness of a spoiled 
child, who fixes herself nowhere, attaches her- 
self to nothing. It is the feminine form of the 
quivering agitation by which the American man 
is consumed and which, here without employ, 
turns into a psychic disorder. Having no relish 
for a fireside which man deserts, where her hus- 
band only passes, the American woman sallies 
forth in quest of the society of other women, 
energetic like herself, cultivated like herself, 
restless like herself. 

The American man, M. Leroux be- 
lieves, is doomed to repent his own handi- 
work by reason of the very exquisiteness 
of the being it has produced. “In every 
country of the earth,” he says, J 
woman lives for an ideal which man _ has 
created and which he has proposed to her. The 
ideal which the man of the United States im- 
prudently pursues is the American woman her- 
self. And so it is that when he yearns to close 
his arms upon her as upon a creature of flesh 
from whom he expects the consolations, the 
hopes of life—she eludes him. She is dissi- 
pated, she becomes a vapor, a “maid of the 
mist.” She mounts toward the heavens, unat- 
tainable as the ideal itself of which she has 
been given the image. 

AtvAN F. SANBORN. 


In a New Century* 


Essays infused with the personality of 
their author are always well received. As 
life is growing more complex, one natu- 
rally looks for the individual view which, 
perhaps, has revealed sides of human ex- 
perience beyond one’s ken. It constantly 
happens, too, that a well-worn topic—or 
some question of current interest—contains 
material for deeper speculation than 
newspapers and popular magazines have 
hinted at. Here is the chance for the es- 


By Edward Sand- 
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sayist. The world lies before him, and he 
can pick and choose according to inclina- 
tion and capacity. He is not confined 
within rigid limits, as is the case of the 
writer of a formal treatise. His business 
is to suggest rather than to demonstrate ; 
one looks to him for light, and not so much 
for the arid facts of scientific research. 

Of contemporary writers who have 
gained a hearing, Mr. Martin is one in 
whom this note of personality. is most 
marked. His outlook is cheerful, sane 
and shrewd. The grace of a humor, quiet 
but none the less genuine, has been given 
him. His expression is always frank, 
virile, and strong with idiomatic phrases. 
Sometimes the reader will find a certain 
negligence of diction, a passage here and 
there where a word could be changed with 
profit, but such deductions are trifles in the 
balances which are weighted down with 
merits. Here, for example, is an essay on 
“Reading,” a subject which has attracted 
many pens. Mr. Martin observes: “There 
is no intrinsic merit in merely reading 
books—even good books. What matters 
it what you get out of them? For most 
educated people they are the easiest and 
surest road to knowledge, the most accessi- 
ble and unfailing fountain of inspiration, 
the restfullest resort .and the most avail- 
able entertainment. But their place in the 
world is along with the tools, the bread, 
the meat, and the powder—things indis- 
pensable, or near it, to civilization, but 
things only useful to those who have use 
for them, and only valuable when used to 
good purpose.” From the rubbish written 
about reading this essay stands apart. 

Some of the papers collected in this vol- 
ume deal with social subjects. Mr. Martin 
has wise words to offer on “Exclusiveness”’ 
—a trait in modern America which has 
aroused the wrath of numerous critics. 


An exclusiveness that shuts us off from even 
an experimental knowledge of varieties of our 
fellow-creatures is neither conducive to our profit 
nor to our popularity. We laugh at people who, 
being highly pleased with the social position 
they have gained or highly solicitous to gain a 
better one, live in a state of daily apprehension 
for fear they will know somebody they ought 
not to know. ‘They practice exclusiveness to: 
their detriment. It is not a good thing in itself, 
as an inevitable incident of selection it has to be- 
tolerated, but when it is so practiced as to limit 
the field in which selection can operate, it is 
palpably ridiculous. To know many people and: 
many kinds of people is in itself a very advan-- 
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tageous thing; for the more people we know 
the better chance we have to learn whom we 
like and whom we can help and who can help us. 


Other notable essays are “Too Much 
Success,” “Writing,” “The Impossibility 
of Living on Anything a Year,” “Riches,” 
“Character and Money,” “The Spiritual 
Quality,” “The Prospects of ‘Society’ in 
America,” “Convictions,” and “Some Ad- 
vantages of the Common Lot.” All the 
papers are worth while, and the book is 
the kind a reader will like to have by him 
to dip into occasionally for solace and re- 
freshment. 

A. S. Henry. 


Eighteenth Century Studies* 


The eighteenth century! Surely an un- 
promising theme. An age of artificiality, 
an age of sterility in poetry, in art, in re- 
ligion. The age of Maria Theresa and of 
the Pompadour, of Frederick the Great of 
Prussia, of the Louises of France, of the 
Georges of England. It calls up visions 
of grand dames in hoop petticoats and long 
stomachers, of their cavaliers in satin knee- 
breeches, with beruffled fronts and flowing 
wigs, or perukes. 

The book is taken up with misgivings, 
but put down with far different feelings. 
It is entertaining, informing, illuminating. 
The burden of the theme is music, song, 
and the drama in Italy in the eighteenth 
century. To quote the author’s own 
words: “In this national drama and 
national music lies for us the interest of 
the Italy of a hundred years ago. Not 
only is this artistic efflorescence the only 
really national and spontaneous thing 
which Italy then possessed, she being in 
all else inferior to other nations, but that 
Italian artistic efflorescence was the only 
thoroughly national and _ spontaneous 
artistic movement which took place any- 
where in the eighteenth century.” 

As the author traces for us the rise and 
growth of this national movement in Italy, 
we are incidentally enlightened as to the 
condition of civil or civic affairs, which 
indeed were then at a low ebb; we obtain 
glimpses, not only into the courts of the 
petty kings, dukes, and archdukes, with 
their cringing, fawning attendants and 
courtiers, but into the homes of profes- 
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sional people, scholars, composers, musi- 
cians, and occasionally into more humble 
interiors, the quarters of tradesmen and 
shopkeepers. 

Dr. Burney, father of Madame d’Ar- 
blay, who is known to all students of lit- 
erature, the friend of Dr. Johnson, a 
doctor of music and a most lovable char- 
acter, took a journey into Italy to acquaint 
himself personally with musical affairs. 
From him our author quotes impressions 
and opinions of famous musical people, 
singers and composers, Tartini, Porpora, 
who greatly influenced German music; 
Scarlatti, Jommelli, Galuppi. 

One of the most charming things in the 
whole book is the account given of Carlo 
Broschi, known to the musical world as 
Farinello or Farinelli. His voice was the 
most remarkable ever known for quality 
and compass. In this connection see 
Grove’s Musical Dictionary. He, like an- 
other David, was able to dispel by the 
magic of his voice the melancholy madness 
of Philip V of Spain; he had, by his dis- 
cretion and moderation, helped no little in 
the administration of the government in 
this reign and the next, under Ferdinand 
VI, and yet with all the adulation lavished 
upon him in all European countries— 
England, France, Germany, as well as 
Spain—he preserved a marvelous simplic- 
ity of character, and was generous and 
affable to all. In all respects, he presents 
a most pleasing contrast to Metastasio, 
whose life is sketched at length. 

Metastasio’s career was a remarkable 
one, and as the founder of Italian opera, 
as the court poet at Vienna for a long term 
of years, and for the influence he wielded 
upon European music, the space given to 
him here is only his due. As already inti- 
mated, in his private character, in his rela- 
tions to life, we cannot regard him as 
ideal. 

“The Comedy of Masks,” with its buf- 
foonery, its lack of dignity and literary 
style, gave place, inevitably, as a reaction- 
ary measure to the realistic comedy per- 
fected by Goldoni, another stage in the 
evolution of the Italian drama. Then, as 
the pendulum had swung too far in the 
opposite direction, came the development 
of the fairy comedy, under the fostering 
care of Count Carlo Gozzi. 

The Arcadian Academy is a too impor- 
tant feature of the early eighteenth century 
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not to demand attention here, and a num- 
ber of pages bristling with irony are de- 
voted to the doings of the pedantic assem- 
blage who deluded themselves with the 
idea that they were favored of the Muses. 
Their meetings were the occasion of much 
inane and vapid nonsense, delivered in 
strains of the most turgid and grandilo- 
quent oratory, and dedicated to prince- 
lings and other pompous personages as 
full of their own importance as were the 
Arcadians themselves. 

The handsome, portly volume is em- 
bellished with numerous reproductions of 
prints and portraits of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The borders, with their masques, 
fauns, Cupids, pastoral pipes, harps, and 
other Arcadian accessories, would be quite 
beyond the reach of imagination possessed 
by draughtsmen of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

Mary Ltoyp. 


Women, Etc.* 

The dry and delicate wit, sometimes in- 
volved and a little slow to appear, but, 
when apprehended, clever indeed, that 
characterizes this happy arraignment of 
women, gives to the countenance of any 
bright woman who reads it a very becom- 
ing smile. For smile one must, from end 
to end, over the subtle analysis, the genial 
condemnation, the gentle satire, which 
make the author out to be infinitely su- 
perior to all that he criticizes. He sits, as 
one of the high gods, apart from the world 
he surveys, and with the ambrosia of good 
nature in his cup, throws into it spices 
and acids in pleasant little pinches, and 
then pours a libation on the earth. For 
to him women are of the earth earthy, 
greedy, deceivers ever, irresponsible, with 
nothing more than intuition to guide their 
rather crude and uncultivated minds. Yet, 
with the magnanimity of the great, he 
allows to them some definitely pleasing 
qualities, and occasionally sweetens his 
style with a modicum of honey. During 
the whole performance his pose as a little 
tin god on wheels is done to perfection, 
and a woman still keeps smiling, hardly 
knowing whether she is smiling at his un- 
deniable brilliance, his untranslatable 
charm, or at him, himself. 





Probably, on the whole, he himself 
wins the more delicate of her smiles. 

When he has finished all he knows how 
to say about the useless fascination and 
actually foolish wisdom of his fair friends, 
he meanders off into “Etc.,” as for in- 
stance: “On the Proper Conduct of Fu- 
nerals,’ or “Should Waiters Wear 
Beards?” an association of topics which 
seems sweetly harmonious’ with _ his. 
thoughts about women; and in these and 
very many other little essays, he descends. 
from his throne and writes feelingly—for 
perhaps men too might be interested in 
these important things. 

And still the woman smiles! For she 
must admit that her monitor, teacher, 
critic and infallible guide is a fellow of 
nice wit, and quite able to provoke in her, 
if not anything so severe as virtuous indig- 
nation, at least a fetching sense of amuse- 
ment, which is enlivening. 

Cora Linn DANIELS. 


Park Street Papers* 


Is the “Atlantic Monthly” provincial ? 
lf proof were needed to the contrary, the 
ten delightfully written essays of this vol- 
ume by the present editor of that magazine 
would go far to reveal its broad, whole- 
some American spirit. Whatever it may 
have been in the sixties, anti-slavery in 
politics or heretical in theology, the term 
“provincial” is as far removed from de- 
scribing the “Atlantic” of to-day as 
“universal” fitly describes certain of N. P. 
Willis’ jaunty poems of New York life. 
3esides, “provincial” in relation to 
“national” eludes definition quite as much 
as “dialect” in relation to “language.” 

Of course, if you insist on identifying 
the “Atlantic Monthly” with the misrepre- 
sented Boston of stale innuendoes, you 
will cling to the word we deprecate and 
pride yourself on what Mr. Perry refers 
to in this volume as Superior Intelligence. 
He recalls to his readers the once famous 
Pension des Violettes of M. Alphonse 
Doucette in Paris; the extra charge 
throughout the year of one franc a day 
for table violets—a mere whim of M. 
Doucette; the inimitable drollery of Mon- 
sieur himself as he presided at the table. 
Violets and unsurpassed table-talk, all for 
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an additional franc! And M. Doucette, he 
continues, when flushed with success, 
would gently hint to his dissatisfied 
lodgers that there were other pensions 
across the way if they did not like the 
Pension des Violettes. 

So if one does not like the “Atlantic 
Monthly,” one is not obliged to sit at the 
banquet board. And especially if a diner 
hate the odor of violets, he is at perfect 
liberty to eat elsewhere. For the “At- 
lantic” has not avowed that violets will 
never adorn the table. 

The easy conversational style of Mr. 
Perry, his genial tolerance of the petulant 
criticism which must often find its way to 
the editorial desk at No. 4 Park Street, 
and the quiet gage which he throws down 
to such criticism in the very title of the 
volume, will endear him to every reader 
of these ten papers. All ten are reprints 
—live toastmaster addresses from Janu- 
ary numbers of the magazine, and five 
reviews of such men as Hawthorne, 
Aldrich and Underwood, “the editor who 
never was editor.” The simple, personal, 
undogmatic criticism which is contained 
here shows how admirably Mr. Perry 
continues the traditions of his predeces- 
sors, Lowell and Aldrich, and it also shows 
by contrast—though the author himself 
will modestly disclaim such tribute—how 
far other criticism of the present day on 
this side of the Atlantic, is removed from 
the treasured intimacies of Lamb and 


Hazlitt. 
G. E. Rorn. 
The Call of the City* 


This little volume of charmingly writ- 
ten essays is somewhat out of the beaten 
path. Economic and political studies of 
the city are numerous in these days: one 
is apt to think that municipal life means 
statistics and corruption. But Mr. Rob- 
inson sees a deeper and more interesting 
meaning in the city, and he has set forth 
his observations and experiences with the 
strong faith and broad sympathy of one 
who has been bred within the city’s gates. 
The point of view upheld in these pages 
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indicates the progress toward the universal 
appreciation of the city as the shrine of 
civilization. We are so much accustomed 
to the dicta of writers who tell us that 
nature “calls” us, that the simple life led 
in forest or mountain or plain is the only 
real life, that we are prone to forget the 
immense importance of the city. In Mr. 
Robinson’s lucid prose one feels the true 
heart-beat of the city—of the life which 
fascinates, and, if rightly lived, ennobles 
those who come in contact with it. The 
city calls, and millions answer the sum 
mons. 

Mr. Robinson has looked upon the 
stream of life flowing through the streets 
with the eyes of a poet. He confesses the 
attraction of huge buildings and crowds. 
He has brooded over the city’s beauty ; its 
human interest; its fellowship; the com- 
forts which it contains; the charm of the 
past; the opportunities offered—in brief, 
all the phases of life which strongly ap- 
peal to us are touched upon and skilfully 
depicted by the essayist. 

Most urban dwellers will find their own 
varying moods reflected in this book. They 
have heard, perhaps confusedly, the “call” 
for which Mr. Robinson has found these 
words: “Its lights and its shadows, its 
joys and its sorrows, its Herculean labors 
and extravagant indolence call. “Come, 
laugh with me and idle away the hours,’ 
cry the streets crowded with entertain- 
ment; ‘Come to me, I need you; uplift 
and help,’ moan patiently the suffering 
brother-peoples; ‘Behold my wares, my 
flashing jewels, my gaudy raiment, my 
horses and harness and cars and wines,’ 
have said the shops; ‘Be a man, bear your 
part in the work of the world,’ is in the 
hum of the wheels, the click of the type- 
writers. And upon the building tops the 
fingers of steam beckon, ‘Come, come!’ 
It is the call of the city, and as the sun- 
kissed clouds hasten over the autumnal 
sky, we come, we come!” 

The tone of human sympathy ; the air of 
quiet reflection; the beat of a rhythmic 
prose, warm with life—these qualities will 
make the book welcome to readers looking 
for something fresh and delightful in the 
criticisms of life. 

















Josiah Flynt’s Posthumous 
Autobiography* 


HAVE seldom taken up any book 

with more interest than My Life, by 

Josiah Flynt. I lay it down with min- 
gled feelings, finding in it much of the 
Flynt I did not know and very little of the 
Flynt I knew so well for many years. I 
have never known such another character 
not even in remote degree. He was sui 
generis. In his Apologia he gives many 
facts of his career which the public never 
knew nor cared about. Only partly does 
he reveal his inner self, but there are some 
touches of pathos and some passages of 
great psychological power. Wanderlust 
was in his blood and was the controlling 
factor of his life. Only for brief periods 
could he wean himself from his secondary 
personality, and even at these times you 
felt that he was a being apart. 

It is doubtful if he ever revealed his 
whole nature to anyone. At times he 
would seem to be telling you his inmost 
soul, but at others he appeared as one talk- 
ing of a stranger. I have found so many 
persons who have had such varying opin- 
ions of him, that I am inclined to give him 
up as an insoluble problem. 

At times he was virile to an extreme; 
at others, timid as a hare. In real danger 
he knew no fear, but he was often haunted 
by strange ghosts. No one knew the under- 
world better than he, and yet concerning it 
he had some strange illusions—or pre- 
tended to have. Although I was asso- 
ciated with him in many ways and at very 
different points of contact, he was always 
to me a mystery. The side of him I loved 
best was that which approached the femi- 
nine. Strong as is his book, greatly as he 
has tried at times to reveal himself, I think 
that The Little Brother is more of an auto- 
biography in some respects than this more 
formal volume. 

The last time I saw Flynt I noticed a 
change. He was breaking up. Hadder’s 
death had greatly affected him. There 
was a loss of self-control that was pitia- 
ble. He died pitiably, but he was not, I 
believe, normal at any time of his life, and 
least of all.in his last two years. He crept 
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away to die, like some wounded beast. But 
his was a lofty soul, a great character and 
a revelation in dual personality. Could he 
have lived ten years more, he might have 
psychologically developed into a great man, 
especially if he could have for a sufficiently 
long time attached to himself a character to 
supply his deficiencies. One can scarcely 
think of him save as a pathetic little figure, 
in spite of his undoubted intellectual pow- 


ers. His book is one of the few recent 
autobiographies which deserve careful 
study. 


JosePpH M. ROocERs. 


The Cabots and Ponce de Leon* 


In telling the story of the Cabots, Mr. 
Ober has been obliged to devote most of 
the volume to the career of Sebastian, as 
the materials relating to John Cabot are 
scanty. It is unfortunate for the interests 
of American history that John Cabot left 
no records of his voyages, as some vexed 
questions would undoubtedly never have 
arisen had the authentic log of the great 
navigator (if, indeed, one was kept) come 
down to us. As it is, the incidents of the 
voyage of 1497 will probably never be 
known to the world, although the fact that 
a voyage was made by John Cabot in May 
of that year is amply attested. We know 
that the little ship Mathew sailed out of 
Bristol Channel and eventually sighted the 
North American coast. The old historian 
Hakluyt says: “Anno Dom. 1497, John 
Cabot, a Venetian, and his sonne Sebas- 
tian (with an English fleet set out from 
Bristol) discovered that land which no 
man before that time had attempted on 
the 24th of June, about five of the clocke, 
early in the morning. This land he called 
Prima Vista, that is to say, First Scene, 
because as I suppose it was that part 
whereof they had the first sight from the 
sea.” Did Sebastian actually go with his 
father on that famous first voyage? Our 
author seems to think that there is some 
doubt on this point, and in view of the 
subsequent career of the younger Cabot 
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and his shifty character, we cannot arrive 
at any certainty. Sebastian pretended to 
a greater knowledge of the mysterious 
lands beyond the seas than he really had, 
and his own disastrous voyage to South 
America as the chief pilot of Spain casts 
doubt upon his skill as a navigator and as 
a commander. From all the evidence which 
he has diligently gathered, Mr. Ober is 
inclined to think that Sebastian Cabot’s 
accounts of his early explorations in com- 
pany with his father are totally unreliable. 
Some writers have endeavored to make 
Sebastian the important figure of the fam- 
ily, but in the light of analysis and critical 
comparison of the various sources of the 
Cabot story, the case for the younger man 
is not made out. It was a strange career, 
full of self-confidence, high ambitions and 
blighted hopes. Mr. Ober’s estimate will 
probably be accepted by readers free from 
bias, who will agree that the credit for 
the discovery of the new land in 1497 be- 
longs to the vague and shadowy John 
Cabot. 

The volume dealing with Juan Ponce de 
Leon opens with an account of Rodrigo 
Ponce de Leon, who was not closely re- 
lated to Juan, and who was a valiant knight 
against the Moors in the reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. Mr. Ober has told this 
worthy’s story with all the gusto and some 
of the charm of Irving, but his main busi- 
ness is, of course, with Juan. The reader 
will surmise from the pages of this biog- 
raphy that there was more hardness than 
romance in Ponce de Leon. He is pic- 
tured in all the chapters of his adventurous 
life as a typical fighting man of the age. 
He was blunt, hardy, daring; not over- 
scrupulous, and quick to shed blood—espe- 
cially that of the natives of the New 
World. His name will be forever asso- 
ciated with the discovery of Florida, and 
in a romantic sense with the search for 
the fountain of youth. From the accounts 
of the old chroniclers Mr. Ober has woven 
a very readable history of Ponce de Leon. 
The records have been studied at first 
hand, and the author is personally familiar 
with the seas and the islands which were 
the scene of his hero’s exploits. Well 
known as many parts of this story will be 
to students of our early history, it is no 
less true that the tales of the Spanish con- 
querors have a perennial interest, and the 
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present biography should stimulate that 
interest in a wide circle of readers. 
A. S. Henry. 


Sheldon Jackson* 


To the earnest and honest historian, the 
religious pioneer—the missionary of our 
Western frontiers—occupies a first place 
among the commanding factors in the de- 
velopment of our nation. The influence 
for progress of such far-seeing and inde- 
fatigable men as Marcus Whitman and 
Sheldon Jackson is simply beyond calcu- 
lation. It is an all-round progress that 
they stand for—political, educational, 
moral, religious and all that these adjec- 
tives connote. 

Whitman long since passed to his re- 
ward. Great as he was, his record is 
meager beside that of Sheldon Jackson, 
who still lives and labors, an absolutely 
unique force in American civilization. In 
energy, good sense, liberality and Chris- 
tion fervor, he is a John Wesley—except 
that where Wesley traveled miles, Jack- 
son travels them by hundreds and thou- 
sands. But there is a limit to our right to 
compare great men. 

To write the life story of Jackson was 
to select and arrange a vast mass of de- 
tailed material, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that Dr. Stewart has filled nearly 
five hundred closely printed pages. He 
has done his work for all time, for he has 
had the co-operative support of his hero 
and family, who placed at his disposal “all 
the data in their possession, including 
official records of his work, journals and 
memoranda of daily events, and the 
voluminous correspondence of fifty 
years.” Much valuable material has also 
been gathered from over one hundred 
living former co-laborers of Dr. Jackson, 
and finally Dr. Stewart has stood in inti- 
mate relation to his subject for over thirty 
years. 

That portion of the world, churched or 
unchurched, who never heard of Sheldon 
Jackson, can hardly look for even a sug- 
gestive account of so titanic a pathfinder 
and constructor in a brief book notice. To 
select specimen achievements seems in- 
vidious and contracting. But take one 
phase—the development of Alaska. Jack- 
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son went there not for gold, but for man. 
He was a missionary, but Congressman 
Johnson, of New York, wrote him that 
“to you more than to any other one man 
or agency, is due the success thus far at- 
tained in the direction of the establishing 
of a form of government and the improve- 
ment in the condition of the inhabitants 
of Alaska.” Jackson was a missionary, 
but he organized and established a school 
system. He was a Presbyterian, but he 
worked for and with all denominations 
who were laboring in the cause of Chris- 
tian civilization. He was a missionary, 
but he studied economic conditions to the 
extent that he conceived and carried to 
success the importation of herds of rein- 
deer from Siberia—a move which has 
literally saved the natives from starva- 
tion and excessive hardship in the develop- 
ment of the country. These are but a few 
specimen items in a life work of a half- 
century. Measured by the truest stand- 
ards of human greatness, Sheldon Jack- 
son must be regarded as one of the great- 
est heroes of all time—withal modest, 
unassuming, self-forgetting. How small 
and sluggish one feels on laying down this 
book ! 


Confessions* 

This book might better have been called 
“Revelations” than “Confessions.” The 
signalman who dares to publish it is seem- 
ingly not one who needs to confess for 
himself, even though he may for his 
fellow-employes. He tells a ghastly truth 
—to all appearances—and one which has 
not been told too soon. Eighty-five per 
cent. of the fatalities that occur on our 
railroads can be directly traced to the 
negligence of employes! And Mr. Fagan 
speaks not in glittering generalities. He 
tells when and how and why these acci- 
dents occur, and that few of them would 
occur if men would obey orders and take 
their risks seriously. 

A large class of accidents results from a 
habit—not an individual and specific error 
so much as a common habit. This is 
horrible. Unchecked negligence comes 
back on the management no less than on 
the men. Whitewashed investigations do 
not discourage these habits fraught with 
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fatalities or this negligence so inviting to 
disaster. With all its block signals and 
visible safety mechanisms, America is be- 
hind the world in moral railroading. The 
proportion of train and engine men who 
are sooner or later wounded or killed is 
appalling—to say nothing of travelers. 
And the way to right this great wrong is 
open and easy. Some railroad manage- 
ments have already done well in the re- 
form for safety and saving. But the work 
is only begun. 

Mr. Fagan has written not only a reve- 
lation, but he has shown the way to better 
conditions. His book is perhaps the first 
to lift so large and heavy a lid. More- 
over, it is well done, readable and full of 
anecdote, and information which the pub- 
lic will have to know before it can protest. 
Men are more important than safety 
mechanical devices. When shall we realize 
it 

A Group of Scottish Women* 

Here we have a lively and interesting 
account of some of the Scottish women 
who have helped to render their country’s 
history a picturesque one. Mr. Graham 
has chosen his types in a purely arbitrary 
spirit; certainly no characters could be 
farther apart than Elspeth Buchan the 
fanatic, and Alison Cockburn, who wrote 
The Flowers of the Forest, and was so 
closely identified with Edinburgh society 
at its best, than “Black Agnes” and the 
gracious and well-beloved Lady Louisa 
Stewart, the friend of Sir Walter Scott, 
and granddaughter of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, who died regretted when she 
had neared the century mark. 

Raciness and vigor, however, are com- 
mon to all of them; witness the fact that, 
though Johnne E. in his Perfect Descrip- 
tion of the People of Scotland, 1659, 
speaks of “weemen of which the greatest 
ones as countesses and ladies, ar keiped 
lyke lyones in iron grates,” yet a few years 
later certain wives would not allow their 
husbands to join the King’s army against 
the rebels. Only strong natures could have 
had Devorguilla’s habit of carrying her 
husband’s heart about with her in a casket 
and setting it on the table before her at 
every meal; or could so neatly have carried 
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off the situation as did Lady Huntly, who, 
when her enemy, the MacIntosh, laid his 
head on a butcher’s block in her kitchen, 
in dramatic token of complete submission, 
calmly gave an order to the cook, and be- 
held him decapitated without further 
notice. These, of course, are extreme 
instances; what one does feel in all seri- 
ousness as one reads is the immense 
vitality and courage of Scottish women, 
more gently manifested in gentler times, 
but always striking and influential. 


Memories of Eight Parliaments* 

Mr. Lucy’s parliamentary reminiscences 
are divided into two parts: the first deal- 
ing with men, the second with manners. 
In an experience of forty years Mr. Lucy 
has known five prime ministers—Glad- 
stone, Disraeli, the Marquis of Salisbury, 
the Earl of Rosebery and Mr. Balfour. 
Of each of these statesmen he presents a 
full-length drawing in which, in imagina- 
tion, we can see the gestures and almost 
hear the tones of their voices as they rise 
to address the august Parliament of Great 
Britain. The reader will be quick to ap- 
preciate the value of these acute sketches, 
for they tell us more of the men concerned 
than will be found in a hundred volumes 
of formal history. Knowledge of the 
great world of British politics, wit, humor 
and vivacity are found in these pages, but 
no malice. Here, for instance, is a vivid 
description of Gladstone addressing the 
House of Commons during a battle royal 
with Lord Randolph Churchill. “‘Warm- 
ing with his work,” our author tells us, 
the Premier proceeded through a series of gym- 
nastic exercises which would have left an ordi- 
nary man of half his years pale and breathless. 
Watching him as he brought down his strong 
right hand with resounding blows upon the Blue 
Book from which he had just quoted, newcomers 
to the House understood the fervency with 
which Disraeli once thanked God that the tabte 
intervened between him and his life-long rival 
So vigorous were the thumps that it was with 
difficulty the words they were intended to em- 
phasize could be caught. The famous pomatum 
pot, which played a prominent part on these oc- 
casions, had an exceedingly bad time. Glad- 
stone’s eye falling upon it as he fiercely gyrated, 
he seized it with sudden gesture, brought it to 
his lips with swift movement, and devoured a 
portion of its contents as if, instead of being an 
innocent compound of egg and wine, it were 
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concentrated essence of Lord Randolph Church- 
ill conveniently prepared with a view to his final 
disappearance from the scene. Sometimes with 
both hands raised rigid above his head, often 
with left elbow leaning on the table and right 
hand with closed fist shaken at the head of some 
unoffending country gentleman on_ the back 
benches opposite; anon standing half a step back 
from the table, with the left hand hanging at his 
side and the right uplifted so that he might with 
thumb nail lightly touch the shining crown o1 
his head, he trampled his way through the argu- 
ments of the adversary as an elephant in an hour 
of aggravation rages through a jungle. 

Besides the Prime Ministers, there are 
pen portraits of Mr. Chamberlain, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Mr. John Morley. 
Lord Hugh Cecil, Lord Courtney and 
Lord Randolph Churchill. Not less inter- 
esting than the chapters devoted to famous 
statesmen are the sections descriptive of 
the various sides of Parliamentary life as 
exhibited during the sessions of the 
Houses. Mr. Lucy’s memory is tenacious 
of the details of the drama at Westmin- 
ster, and the stage scenery and the lesser 
actors are faithfully pictured and reported 
by his lively pen. ‘There are many droll 
stories told of Parliamentary lights, now 
extinguished—in which the Irish members, 
of course, hold the center of the stage 
and out of the number the following may 
he quoted as a specimen. A certain Mr. 
Pyne, member for West Waterford, Ire- 
land, had engraved on the dial of his watch 
the legend: “Pay no rent.” Whenever any 
of his neighbors who were in trouble with 
their landlords for non-payment of renf 
called on Mr. Pyne for advice, that worthy 
would solemnly shake his head and say: “1 
cannot express my views on the subject, 
for Mr. Balfour says they are illegal. But 
I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll show you 
what time of day it is,” and then he would 
hold out his watch for the anxious tenant 
to read the admonition: “Pay no rent.” 


Recollections of a Varied Career* 

General Draper is well known in this 
country as a soldier, a statesman, an am- 
bassador, and particularly as a great manu- 
facturer of cotton spinning machinery, 
much of which is of his own invention or 
development. He is also well known as an 
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ardent protectionist and long president of 
the famous Home Market Club, of 
Boston. 

A few years ago General Draper began 
writing reminiscences for his family, but 
as they grew under his hand a demand 
came that they be published. The book is 
interesting and instructive on many points. 
It gives a better idea of the development 
of the cotton spinning and weaving indus- 
try, and the factors which brought about 
the increase, than can be secured by the 
ordinary person from technical hand- 
books. The family for hundreds of years 
has been in the weaving business, and 
General Draper was long at the head of 
the biggest corporation for manufacturing 
textile machinery that there is in the 
world. As a lad he went into the War, 
became prominent by his energy and abil- 
ity, so that he soon rose to the command 
of his regiment, and was mustered out as 
brigadier-general by brevet for gallant and 
meritorious services. While he _ gives 
simply his own experiences in the War, he 
throws some interesting sidelights on cam- 
paigns in which he figured. He served 
in as many different parts of the field as 
was possible for any man, and was des- 
perately wounded in the battle of the 
Wilderness. 

His after career, if less exciting, was 
momentous in its results, as his inventions 
are said to have saved the world hundreds 
of millions of dollars by cheapening the 
cost of cotton cloth. He served two terms 
in Congress, where he tired of vexations 
due to partisan considerations. He served 
as ambassador to Italy with great success, 
and is now in private life, though only 
sixty-six years of age. His second wife 
is the daughter of General William Pres- 
ton, whom he fought during the War in an 
open battle. While this book is not a 
serious addition to history, it is one that 
is interesting, especially to those who want 
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to get a clear idea of the commercial de- 
velopment of the country. 


Porfirio Diaz* 


This is a sketch of the life of the Presi- 
dent of the Mexican Republic by one who 
has been his lifelong friend and adviser, 
and for some years a Cabinet minister. 
Naturally it is a sympathetic consideration 
of the subject, but it is far from being 
given over to mere adulation. In fact, the 
author just now has a serious grievance 
against his friend and former chief, who 
wants, or seems to want, yet another term 
as President, although he will be past 
eighty when the present one expires. Our 
author fears that there has been so much 
praise of Diaz at home and abroad that 
his head has been turned, and he considers 
himself indispensable to the Republic. In 
the latter view the author does not share. 
Conceding that Diaz has done a wonderful 
work marvelously well, he thinks he should 
make good his oft-repeated promise of 
retiring at the end of this term. 

For the rest, we have for the first time 
an authorized life of Diaz, concerning 
whom romance and fable have been busy. 
Part Indian and part Spanish, he seems 
to have the good qualities of both races. 
His rise to military renown and political 
power came through his own merit. He 
was made of sterner stuff than the average 
Mexican, so that he never gave up his 
cherished plan of seeing his country really 
free. The story of this eventful life is 
told simply and without the use of burning 
adjectives such as one patriot in the South 
might use toward another. One gets a 
better picture of the man than in any other 
printed work, and incidentally gets a 
glimpse of conditions in Mexico which are 
not wholly in accord with our general 
views up here. 

*PorFir1Io Draz. By De Zayas Enriquez. D. 
Appleton & Co. 











Servia* 
‘ HE charming frankness with which 
T M. Mijatovich prefaces his work on 

his native land and countrymen 
appeals at once to your interest and en- 
thusiasm when you read: “Without the 
slightest self-conceit I do not hesitate to 
say that the Serbs, or the Servians, as the 
English prefer to call them, are one of the 
most gifted and interesting nations in 
southeastern Europe. I pay them a great 
but well deserved compliment, at the same 
time hinting at the weak points of their 
psychological constitution, when I say 
that they are—the Irish of the Balkans. 
Men with warm heart, vivid imagination, 
brave soldiers, lovers of poetry, song and 
wit, intelligent and therefore easily acces- 
sible to progressive ideas, they are one of 
the most sympathetic nations in the 
Balkans.” 

With just that “sympathy” which he de- 
scribes, the author enters into his story of 
the life of a not well enough known people 
whose fierce faces and warlike appearance 
seem to conceal a vast amount of gentle 
feeling and fervent religion, while harbor- 
ing, even to this day, barbaric beliefs and 
superstitions, strange fancies, customs and 
peculiar social usages. 

Curiously, the peasants seem to be the 
artists and troubadours of Servia, and 
they have hundreds of epical poems and 
thousands of lyrical songs, composed by 
what we would call “the lower classes,” 
both men and women. ‘They love song, 
the dance, a good joke and a hearty laugh. 
The young shepherds and in general the 
young peasants love to carry in their belts 
the single flute or the double flute and 
spend much of their time playing upon 
them. In the provincial towns their sing- 
ing is still heard in the streets, and at great 
gatherings around the churches and mon- 
asteries on the day of the patron saint 
brisk dancing commences as soon as the 
service inside the church is ready, and 
lasts until sunset. 

The whole impression given by the 
handsome, illustrated volume is one of 
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Reviewed by Cora Linn Daniels 








cheerful activity, childlike faith and child- 
like fear of fairies, goblins, ghosts and 
witches ; the belief in charms and amulets, 
the strong love of country, passionate en- 
thusiasm for their heroes and saints and 
often very beautiful ideals. Anecdotes, 
songs, musical suggestions and excellent 
photographs succeed in bringing the Serv- 
1ans into the mind as a distinct and fasci- 
nating people, and their exponent, the 
author, seems to have caught their spirit 
on the wing, while conservatively admit- 
ting their present deficiencies. —~ 


Hungary* 


It appears that the author first visited 
Hungary as an ordinary tourist, not having 
any particular interest in its history or 
people, but enjoying there a long holiday. 
When he went again, however, alone “amid 
the blessed silence of one’s own irresist- 
ible self,” he found it quite a different 
thing than when with a mere sightseeing 
party ; and the result is a volume probably 
as satisfactory as could be produced. In 
a brief historical chapter he swiftly leads 
to the present through “the glowing past,” 
a past crowded with dramatic scenes and 
courageous acts; personages still living on 
the lips and in the hearts of the people 
and continually shaping influences 
which have led to the modern civilization 
rapidly developing. And visitors to Buda- 
pest may fancy that this modernity is the 
prevalent condition of all Hungary in this 
twentieth century. The fact is, however, 
that if you think you know much or any- 
thing of Hungary and its people by a visit 
to the city and its environs, you will find 
yourself utterly mistaken. 

“Budapest is a cosmopolitan city with 
an English flavor about it. You will see 
even more than that; you have touched, so 
tu speak, the keyboard of Hungarian activ- 
ity, intellectual, commercial and _ political. 
But the real country, the real people you 
have not seen! These live beyond beaten 
tourist tracks in the region of the hills 
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and on the great plain; here resides the 
flower of Hungarian chivalry, the strength 
of the nation.” There are many chapters 
in this beautifully gotten-up book, any 
one of which would captivate the lover of 
travels. The Carpathian Mountains and 
Their Peoples; Where the Magyar Reigns; 
Qn the Great Plain; Budapest and Its Art; 
the languages and literature; politics and 
politicians ; various nationalities with their 
peculiar costumes; customs, superstitions, 
religions, legends and poems; the gypsies 
and their music and fortune-telling ; char- 
acteristics of individuals; dancing, amuse- 
ments; and of all others, “The Beautiful 
Danube,” with many brilliant illustrations, 
make a panorama for the eye, a theme for 
philosophical speculation, and a dream of 
color and form. After meandering along 
the busy wharves, where in summer 
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swarthy Magyars in an artistic variety of 
knickerbockers and shirts carry to and fro 
the merchandise for Vienna or the Black 
Sea, one finally escapes civilization again 
and without regret. 

Here in the land shaggy with wood. 

With its old valley, mound and flood. 

‘A village here is celebrated for its wheat, 
another for its archbishop and a third 
for its wine! In one town a great poet- 
statesman lies buried, in another the des- 
tiny of Hungary was twice decided.” His- 
tory, poetry, beauty and a chatm which 
seems to melt over hill and plains, enter 
the heart and entice the soul, linger 
among the scenery and persuade the so- 
journer, until the real Hungary, the true 
poetic Hungary, is caught and held 
between the covers of this volume. 


Books on Art and Architecture 
Reviewed by Mary Lloyd 


A Book of No Passing Interest* 


Of most absorbing interest is this book 
on Arts and Crafts in the Middle Ages, 
by Julia de Wolf Addison. Here are many 
facts for the instruction and entertain- 
ment of the reader, which have been in- 
dustriously compiled from widely different 
sources, and go to make up a volume of no 
little worth for handy and immediate ref- 
erence. Not only the arts which have for 
their object the adornment of the person 
and the embellishment of the home are 
described, but those which have for their 
motive the making beautiful and glorious 
the house dedicated to the worship of 
God. 

The art of working in metals—gold, sil- 
ver, brass, copper, iron—tapestry and em- 
broidery, carving in wood and ivory, inlay 
and mosaic, illumination of books, all 
pass in review, and many examples of 
each art are given; but in the chapters 
on sculpture the author is at her best; she 
writes con amore. ‘The subject is treated 
less like a catalog, with more connec- 
tion, and the reader thrills with delight as 
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the glorious creations of the old master 
craftsmen are lovingly and minutely de- 
scribed—the statues and other carvings at 
Chartres, Amiens, Rheims, Notre Dame 
at Paris, Wells and Lincoln Cathedrals, 
and the great octagon of Alan de Wal- 
singham at Ely, the sculptured tombs and 
other carvings in Westminster. The vari- 
ous works of the versatile Bishop Bern- 
ward at Hildesheim come in for no little 
share of praise. The famous pavement at 
Siena, and the glowing splendors of the 
mosaics at Venice and Ravenna, not to 
speak of those at Torcello and Constanti- 
nople, are described with admiration tem- 
pered with discrimination. 

The illustrations are far above the aver- 
age; they add much to the elucidation of 
the text. The tomb of the son of St. Louis 
at St. Denis, and the reproduction of an 
illuminated manuscript of the fourteenth 
century—the ivy pattern—possess a rare 
charm and beauty. 

With all these excellences, it were de- 
voutly to be wished that the diction of 
the writer were more dignified, more in 
consonance with the subject. It is not 
“Addisonian.” Some of the phrases 
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should not be allowed even as colloquial- 
isms. Some of the strained attempts at 
wit are utterly trivial. With these qualifi- 
cations, the book is worthy of the highest 
commendation. 


Churches and Cathedrals of Northern 
Italy* 


Churches and cathedrals, a fascinating 
study always, and here in the volume at 
hand, a particular group, significant in 
historic association and picturesque in 
architectural setting, claim our attention. 
Wealth of detail concerning each indi- 
vidual structure, its construction and orna- 
mentation, makes the volume both inter- 
esting and valuable. 

The illustrations, thirty-two in number, 
aid no little in giving the reader, whether 
he be traveler or not, a vivid impression 
of the interior as well as the exterior of 
some of the most noble fanes of Northern 
Italy. We are grateful indeed to possess 
in the compass of such a volume intended 
for general use, not only detailed descrip- 
tion, but pictorial illustration, of the 
churches and cathedrals of Vercelli, Ve- 
rona; Bologna, Padua, Pavia and many 
others, as well as the more widely known 
St. Mark’s of Venice, the Cathedral of 
Milan and the famous basilicas of Ra- 
venna. 

The writer is particularly happy in his 
description of the gorgeous interior of St. 
Mark's, Venice, and the glorious basilicas 
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of Ravenna, and the treatment of Byzan- 
tine architecture in these two cities; but 
his statements as to the Cathedral of 
Milan seemingly conflict with each other. 
He is anxious to present some sort of an 
apology for that monstrous mass_ of 
marble. Gothic architecture as it existed 
in Northern Europe—Germany, France, 
England—found no favor in Italy. The 
soaring lines of Lincoln, Chartres, Rheims, 
moved not the imagination of the Italian; 
the horizontal lines of the classic style 
pleased his fancy more. Local needs and 
climatic conditions, too, governed the con- 
struction of ecclesiastical buildings. The 
ample wall spaces affording scope for the 
glorious genius of the artist were obtained 
by shutting out the sunshine too abundant 
in the South; while the problem of con- 
structing the steep roofs necessary in a 
northern clime was never sufficiently mas- 
tered by the Italian builder. Neverthe- 
less, the Church of S. Francesco at Assisi, 
the Cathedral of Orvieto, S. Petronio at 
Bologna, and one or two others, approach 
more or less to the characteristics of the 
Gothic. 

The churches of Northern Italy have a 
uniqueness, an individuality of their own 
which has a positive charm, excepting in 
those instances when the barbarous _at- 
tempt has been made to modernize either 
the interior or the facade. 

In conclusion, let us hope for another 
volume in the same style upon the 
Churches and Cathedrals of Southern 
Italy and Sicily. 


Stories for Boys and Girls 


Letters from Colonial Children* 


The first impression upon taking up 
Miss Tappan’s book is a feeling of disap- 
pointment that the letters were not written 
by real Colonial children; but after a 
glance through the volume this feeling is 
quite forgotten in the pleasure and profit 
that are to be gathered from its pages. No 
Colonial child, no matter how clever, could 
have collected all the information included 
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in any one of these letters, or described 
the various scenes and events in the early 
settlements with the charm and sympa- 
thetic grace with which the author has 
portrayed them. 

Here are letters from imaginary girls 
and boys, from Canada to Georgia, de- 
scribing interesting events and __ thrilling 
experiences in the settlements of Quebec, 
Plymouth, Newberry, Providence, New 
Amsterdam, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and Georgia, and what most 
impresses the least partial reader is that 
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each youthful writer has his or her own 
individualities of style and point of view. 

The letters from Henri Lamotte in 
Quebec to his little brother in France are 
naive, charming and full of admiration for 
that most picturesque figure in Colonial 
life, the Sieur de Champlain. The James- 
town Letter will be especially interesting 
to boy readers because of the Indian ex- 
periences related by Will Newton, and 
his descriptions of the life and customs 
of the natives, while the familiar adven- 
tures of Captain John Smith with Pow- 
hatan are recounted in a manner 
sufficiently vivid and blood-curdling to 
give the average boy a chilly feeling about 
the region of the backbone. 

The gems of the collection are, how- 
ever, the letters of John Billington to his 
grandmother in England. In these letters 
“the Billington Boy,” whose wits are 
sharpened by adversity, describes some of 
the most interesting scenes in the Ply- 
mouth settlement, and dwells upon the 
relations between the Colonists and the 
friendly red men with touching realism. 
Samoset’s visits to the rendezvous are 
well described, and his announcement that 
he likes the Englishmen is proved by his 
staying with them: “‘Me stay with you. 
Like Englishmen, said Samoset. ‘No, 
Samoset,’ said Captain Standish, ‘you must 
go now, but you may come again soon.’ 
‘Yes, come again,’ said Samoset. ‘Me sick, 
can’t go now;’ and in spite of all they 
could do, he stayed till Wednesday.” 

The least interesting letters in the group 
are those written by Timothy Holden, of 
Pennsylvania. The writer seems less at 
home in the Quaker settlement than in 
those farther North and South, and to 
have little understanding of the Friend 
or of his speech, which is not strange, as 
the Quaker seems to have been little under- 
stood from William Penn’s time to our 
own, so little indeed that we sometimes 
wonder whether he quite understood him- 
self. We can scarcely imagine William 
Penn saying to Timothy: “How dost thou 
do,” when the Scripture language upon 
which the early Friend modeled his speech 
would have led him to use the simple and 
direct “How art thou?” 

However, this is only a detail, and Miss 
Tappan’s book contains a large amount of 
useful information, pleasantly told, and 
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will doubtless prove a popular book for 
boys and girls. 
ANNE HOoLLINGSwoRTH WHARTON. 


Daniel Boone, Backwoodsman* 


Boys, to whom this book is primarily 
addressed, will have their pulses stirred 
by the strenuous exploits set forth in 
Daniel Boone, Backwoodsman, and men 
whose mature years have not made them 
less young at heart will find much to in- 
terest them in this graphic account of 
pioneer days. Mr. C. H. Forbes-Lindsay 
has embodied a most picturesque person- 
ality in his vivid and strong narrative, 
which compels interest, and creates in the 
reader a feeling of healthy and harmless 
excitement. The scenes shift to and fro 
from the “dark and bloody ground” to the 
Western Reserve. 

With such a background of history, such 
materials of peril, trial and escape, and 
such adventurous characters, the. story 
might easily have degenerated into dime- 
novelism and the author into a mere 
sensation-monger. His sense and tact pre- 
vent this easy contingency ; his “fact-story” 
is reasonable in substance and does not 
strain credulity in its recital of incident. 

Of Boone, Byron wrote: 

Who passes far in life and death most lucky, 
Of the great names which in our faces stare 
Is Daniel Boone, backwoodsman of Kentucky. 

His robust career is made real in this 
book, which also describes the tragic tor- 
tures of Simon Kenty, the treacheries of 
the renegade Girty and other adventurers, 
scouts, pioneers and Indians. 


The Boy Forty-Ninerst 


A story which will be much to the lik- 
ing of boys is furnished by Everett Mc- 
Neil. Adolescence craves excitement in 
its fiction. If the excitement is healthy it 
will be harmless, yet stimulating. The 
adventurous careers of the pair of lads 
whom Mr. McNeil makes his heroes lack 
the slightest smack of “dime-novelism.” 
The story moves briskly and has thrills 
a-plenty, but its plot never strains cre- 
dulity, and it is at all points wholesome. 
In the progress from their Ohio home to 
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the Golconda of California, across the 
plains and mountains in a prairie schooner, 
the courageous lads meet with many inter- 
esting experiences and adventures, which 
will be bound to enchant the imagination 
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of normal-minded boys. What is as im- 


portant, the young readers will gain, from 
the author’s fund of information, much 
valuable knowledge of the brain and brawn 
that went into the making of the West. 





Mind Cure and Religion 


Reviewed by Patterson Du Bois 


The recognition of powers in man be- 
yond those usually employed in his normal 
consciousness is of ancient origin, but has 
of late received serious religio-scientific 
recognition in what is known as the 
Emmanuel Movement. This has no con- 
nection with the cult of Christian Science, 
confining its reach to functional nervous 
disorders and ignoring organic disease, in 
so far as the differentiation can be made. 

Of this movement, Dr. Elwood Worces- 
ter, of Boston, is the chief apostle, and 
his book, issued last spring, is the “official 
book.” Now come satellite or supple- 
mental volumes, some of which may be the 
better for certain uses even though with- 
out so scientific and professional a stamp 
of authority. Indeed the “official” book 
is essentially for professional and not for 
popular uses. 

First, then, note MacDonald’s Mind, 
Religion and Health.* It is characterized 
as “an appreciation of the Emmanuel 
Movement.” Its author is a scholarly 
Brooklyn minister, at one time the Har- 
vard University preacher. The book 
covers much of the same ground as 
Worcester’s, but with less attention to 
scientific detail. It is more homiletical in 
type, more rhetorical, and hence, for the 
average person, easier and more entertain- 
ing reading. Dr. MacDonald writes in thor- 
oughly reverent Christian spirit, with large 
literary and illustrative resource and a 
keen appreciation of distinctions in mental 
therapeutics, its possibilities and limita- 
tions. In passing, however, we note a 
failure to appreciate the real essence of 
Quakerism—which, however, is but a side 
issue. ‘The book, because of its general 
learning, its entertaining manner, and its 


spiritual motive, has a positive mission to 
unprofessional readers. 

A very different book by an author of 
reputation in spiritual writing is Dr. Dres- 
ser’s A Physician to the Soul.* It begins 
by exalting the work of spiritual aid to 
one’s neighbor, enters into the theory of 
the relations of mentality to our bodily 
life, and then strikes into the concrete 
application through a series of letters to 
persons suffering from fear, or scepticism, 
or doubt. A chapter on the Emmanuel 
movement is also an appreciation and a 
commentary, historical and psycho- 
religious. It finds an origin in the work 
of Paul Dubois, who, however, is mate- 
rialistic and therefore deterministic, and 
hence stops short of the religious ideal. 
Quimby, Mrs. Eddy’s teacher, was a rea! 
founder, although Mrs. Eddy went to 
lengths and vagaries which established a 
cult at variance with the basic principles. 
The final chapter is to show that Christian 
Science is in many respects diametrically 
opposite to the work of Jesus, who spoke 
in terms of life without any semblance of 
what is known in our day as “science.” 
He was not speculative, not systematic, 
does not imply a “philosophy of denial,” 
does not suggest “demonstrating over,” 
nor assert that “all is good” or that trou- 
bles are “errors” of “mortal mind.” This 
is the gist of Dr. MacDonald’s thoughtful, 
and, in some respects, rather impressive 
book, which is entirely different from, 
although in the same spirit as, the fore- 
going. Its tone is what is commonly 
called “spiritual,” and its personal counsel 
lacks a virility which the modern doubter 
often demands. 

A smaller book, more like a primer in its 
mode, is Mrs. Westall’s A Commonsense 








*MinD, RELIGION AND HeEattH. By Robert 
MacDonald. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


*A PHysSICIAN TO THE Sout. By Horatio W. 
Dresser. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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View of the Mind Cure.* Ina very simple 
way it describes, with diagrams, the work- 
ings of the brain and nervous system, and 
then, after brief chapters on the emotions, 
imagination, pain and the power of envi- 
ronment, it gets down to working recipes 
for headache, catarrh, neurasthenia, rheu- 
matism, leanness, obesity, and other unde- 
sirable physical conditions which may be 
mitigated and even cured through mental 
self-discipline. Mrs. Westall’s way does 
not savor of quackery, but such concrete 
counsel must be kept within bounds or we 
shall have the reaction again to drugs and 
patent medicines for self-treatment. 


The Self-Revelation of Mr. H. G. 
Wellst 


To have become acquainted with that 
versatile English romanticist, philosopher, 
socialist, Mr. H. G. Wells, through his 
New Worlds for Old, if through nothing 
else, is to have been won by graces of 
style no less than by strong thinking and 
winsome frankness of spirit. Mr. Wells 
has a gift of saying things that startle, yet 
of saying them with such felicitous defer- 
ence that while they sometimes shock they 
do not always offend—even though one 
may wish that he had not said them. 

This new book, First and Last Things, 
is a bundle of short essays on all sorts of 
subjects fundamental to the author’s phi- 
losophy of life in the large and to the social 
aspect of it in particular. Yet the essays 
are deftly arranged as a progression from 
a plea for metaphysics to the ethics of 
conduct and up to the more sublimated 
and less lucid excursion in love, death, 
immortality, and the universal Being. 

The book grew out of the difficult effort 
of a few friends to tell each other what 
they believed. This is Mr. Wells’ product. 
He says it is what he has found in life and 
himself; it is his metaphysics, his reli- 
gion, his moral standards, his uncertain- 
ties, and the expedients with which he has 
met them. 

Many a reader will follow him with in- 
tense interest to the end and then wonder 


*A COMMONSENSE VIEW OF THE MIND CuRE. 
By Laura M. Westall. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 

+First AND Last Tuincs. By H. G. Wells. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





just what these lights and shadows are, 
after all! He will follow this facile leader 
for a while with delight and then suddenly 
find himself dropping into a dark hole. The 
floe is white and resplendent with pris- 
matic beauty, but it is cut everywhere with 
crevices freezingly evident only when one 
has tumbled into them. True, the guide 
is at hand to pull him out and assure him 
that he really is not hurt, and he may 
half believe it. 

For instance, we are admiring the 
author’s frankness, fairness, sincerity and 
manifest love for his kind, and then he 
says, “I do not see that lying itself is a 
fundamental sin.” Then he pulls us up 
again with the doctrine that it is a sin 
“only because self-isolation is a sin.” And 
here we scent the dominant or social idea, 
and meditate. 

Again, we find him absorbed in com- 
monalty and brotherhood, and marriage, 
and then hear him defending and ennob- 
ling war and divorce. We find him 
attracted by such phrases as “the will of 
God,” and “the hand of God”; preaching 
“salvation,” advising attendance at Chris- 
tian worship, and even counseling prayer ; 
despising atheism and deism, and believing 
the scheme of salvation through a process 
of sorrow and atonement adequately true; 
and yet, while some thoughtful Christians 
will agree with him that the Christian 
theology is over-personified, even these 
will stand aghast at his declaration that 
the Christ, “a great and very definite per- 
sonality, does not and never has 
attracted me.” 

The reader is pained to think that so 
fine a spirit appears to lack concrete fixity. 
His ultimate test of any idea or principle 
is that 1t works—for him though not for 
others; he makes his beliefs as he wants 
them; he must satisfy his desire for har- 
mony and beauty; he accepts both pre- 
destination and free will, with accent on 
the latter in practice; the slow unfolding 
of the community sense is his essential 
fact in man’s history—each being a part 
of one flow of blood and life; he has no 
personal immortality—only a return to the 
Being of the Species; the economic aspect 
of socialism is only incidental ; the problem 
is with the world as it is and not as it 
ought to be; misconduct is the accentua- 
tion of one’s individual separation from 
the collective consciousness. 
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The book is suggestive, inspiring, con- 
fusing, depressing, by turns. It is crowded 
with truth often so phrased as to unsettle 
to no good end, and yet sometimes to light 
a dark corner of a stable, sincere inquirer’s 
mind. With all its excellences, it is at 
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least doubtful whether it can be held up 
as wholesome reading for the masses, edu- 
cated or uneducated, even though it have 
a positive value to the comparatively few 
who can interpret and rightly estimate, and 
sift it. 


New Books on Music 
Reviewed by Hugh A. Clarke 


University of Pennsylvania 


The Evolution of Modern 
Orchestration* 

There are many works on the orchestra 
and orchestration, the design of which is 
chiefly pedagogical, touching on the his- 
tory of instruments and their uses, only 
so far as is necessary to a clear under- 
standing of the subject. Dr. Coerne’s aim 
in this excellent work is to tell how and 
why the orchestra has assumed its present 
form—and why modern composers use it 
as they do. 

After a chapter in which he gives a very 
clear, succinct account of the beginnings 
of both vocal and instrumental music, he 
passes at once to the first crude attempt 
at combining instruments into an orchestra, 
by Monteverde at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. With clearness and 
precision he notes each step in advance, as 
he passes in review the noteworthy com- 
posers of Italy, Germany, France and Eng- 
land, giving due credit to each for even the 
smallest advance on the work of his prede- 
cessors or contemporaries. 

The main interest of the book begins 
with the chapters that are devoted to the 
work of the great symphonists. In few 
and forcible words, the chief merits of 
their work is set forth, with that catho- 
licity that is the surest indication of a cul- 
tured musician, who, like Rossini, “knows 
only two schools of music, the good and 
the bad.” 

But while giving their due meed of 
praise to the departed great, he is keenly 
alive to the extraordinary developments 
that are taking place in music in our own 
time. He finds much to admire in it, 


*Tar Evolution of Mopern ORCHESTRATION. 
By Louis Adolphe Coerne. The Macmillan Com- 


pany 





despite its total disregard of what were 
thought to be the laws of musical construc- 
tion, going even so far as to condone a 
cacophonous passage in the “Heldenleben”’ 
by Strauss, where three trumpets played 
simultaneously the same melody—one in 
B flat, one in G flat and one in D flat! 

The author is careful to disclaim any 
intention of writing a text-book, but we 
can safely say that few if any text-books 
on this difficult subject could prove of 
greater value to the student. The useful- 
ness of the book is much enhanced by 
numerous extracts from the most famous 
scores—also by a compact synopsis, at the 
end of each part, of the subjects just 
treated, and, last, by a copious index at the 
end. 


Musical Memories* 


That perennial interest that all the 
world seems to feel in gossip about singers 
and actors will find an abundant store of 
the most delightful gossip concerning these 
pets of the public in this book. Mr. 
Upton is always genial, and, being gifted 
with a keen sense of humor, has always 
a kindly feeling, even for the faults and 
foibles that seem to be inseparable from 
the lives of the great (and the little) prima 
donnas and primo tenors. These ‘‘memo- 
ries” will not only serve to pass away an 
hour or two pleasantly, but, to the reader 
who looks below the surface, they will 
serve as an excellent gauge by which to 
measure the changes which a half-century 
has made in musical matters in our coun- 
try. 

Those of us whose memories reach back 
for fifty years remember well the mis- 





*MUSICAL Memonrres. By George P. Upton. A. 
C. McClurg & Co. 
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cellaneous concert, which was then the 
highest development of the art of music 
with which we were acquainted. Nor have 
we forgotten the revelation that the Ger- 
mania Orchestra opened to us. 

We have surely traveled a long road 
since those primitive times—when the 
Germania made its brave struggle and 
failed—to the present day, when every 
large city boasts its large and thoroughly 
trained orchestra. 

Perhaps the most marked change is to 
be found in the operas of that far-off 
time—when “Norma” and “Lucrezia” 
were the reigning favorites—and_ the 





present-day portentous music-dramas, such 
as “Tristan and Isolde” or “Pelléas and 
Mélisande.” 

What a strange vitality is in a good 
story! It is an excellent illustration of 
the fact that “history repeats itself.” Mr. 
Upton tells of a manager in Chicago who 
found fault with a trombone player for 
ceasing to play; the culprit explained that 
he had a “rest”; whereupon he was told 
that he was paid to play, not to rest. The 
writer has a suspicion that he heard this 
story when a little boy—but then Astley, 
the great circus manager of London, was 
the hero. 


The Book of the Pearl 


Undoubtedly the most beautiful book of 
last year from the external point of view 
is The Book of the Pearl, by George Fred- 
erick Kunz and Charles Hugh Stevenson, 
joint authors in all chapters, but each of 
whom has chosen a portion for special 
illumination. One must first speak of the 
typography of the book, which represents 
Devinne at his best. In all that goes to 
the making of a fine work of art in the 
form of a book, this work represents as 
high an achievement as is offered for gen- 
eral circulation, although its very high 
price indicates that it must be reserved for 
a select class of buyers. The binding is 
excellent, and the illustrations first and last 
exemplify about all that is possible in re- 
production. There are multicolored half- 
tones of people and gems, half-tones and 
all other efforts at simulating the most 
beautiful of gems. 

The book consists of two parts. In one 
there is a history of pearls, and the great 
collections which have become famous in 
the past and present. The other is a study 
of the development of the pearl through 
accident or disease to the oyster, as well 
as a history of the manner in which pearls 
are secured. This latter part of the work 





*THE ‘Book OF THE Peart. By George Freder- 
ick Kunz and Charles Hugh Stevenson. The 
Century Company. 


is illuminating, since we have here con- 
densed all the knowledge there is of the 
origin and development of this remarkable 
adornment which women love. The pic- 
tures deal with every phase of the subject, 
from the beginnings in the oyster to its col- 
lection in the most difficult circumstances. 

The description of pear! collections with 
illustrations will doubtless please the 
ordinary woman more than the historical 
and technical chapters. The book not only 
contains photographic reproductions of 
some of the great collections, but it gives 
portraits of some of the noted women of 
history, especially of the present time, in 
which the gems are displayed to the best 
advantage. 

It is curious how the pearl throughout 
history, has had a vogue which diamonds 
and rubies have not matched. The pearl 
needed no artificial aid to make it beauti- 
ful, and its own merits have been such 
that potentates of the East from the earli- 
est recorded times have been its warmest 
patrons. To-day the woman of social dis- 
tinction wears diamonds as a matter of 
course, but pearls seem to have a peculiar 
distinction. 

The book is one which all lovers of the 
pearl will want to read, since it discusses 
the subject from all points of view, and 
always with knowledge and appreciation. 
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FICTION 


THE DUCHESS OF DREAMS. 
By Epira MaAcvANE. 

An audacious adventuress leads a 
dual existence in Newport during the 
height of the fashionable season. The 
heroine seems incapable of the treach- 
ery in which she indulges, yet she 
has her price, and unconsciously, one 
with kindest motives helps her in 
the wretched intrigue. In reality the 
“Duchess” is a big-hearted, dazzlingly 
attractive creature, but a stronger 
nature influences her and she plays 
the part of a humbug and blackmailer. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


THE TIME, THE PLACE AND 
THE GIRL. 
By Joun W. Haroine. 

A book of marked interest, novel- 
ized from the play of Will M. Hough 
and F. R. Adams. The play has 
caused no little excitement in the 
theatrical world, and its popularity 
in the world of fiction will likely be 
something as great. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


THE BLUE PETER. 
By Mortey Roserrs. 

A typical Roberts story of life upon 
the sea. Whether or not his char- 
acters are taken from life, he doubt- 
less knows the nature of the follow- 
ers of the sea, and their treachery and 
the jealousy existing among them. 

The book includes five short stories 
equally full of strength and daring. 

£. ©. Pas & Co. 


A LORD OF LANDS. 
By Ramsey BENSON. 
The only comment to be made on 
A Lord of Lands, by Ramsey Ben- 
son, is that it is too good to be true. 
On the other ‘hand, it‘is absolutely 
too true to be interesting to some 
ambitious minds. 

“Forty acres enough,” might be the 
title of a book which tells in roman- 
tic fashion how sixteen families went 
“West” (presumably from Chicago) 
and managed to live well and improve 
their condition. There is so much 








good literature in the book that it 
seems almost impossible that it is a 
veracious narration. On the other 
hand, it is sad to relate, that the 
chances of good farms at $10 an 


acre are gone. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


THE PAUPER OF PARK LANE. 
By Wiriuiam Le QueEvux. 

The circumstances recorded in this 
rather uncanny story are given as 
facts to the author by a chief of se- 
cret police, of European fame. 

It is an absorbing tale, with a hid- 
den romance, and the reader is well 
repaid for his attention. 

A millionaire recluse is courted by 
society folks, but his indifference to 
their advances only adds to their 
desire for association. Even his 
confidential secretary is not wholly 
his confidant except in business af- 
fairs, and the mysterious secret can- 
not be learned through any chan- 
nel. His palatial home is devoid of 
decoration, except for one richly ap- 
pointed suite, and rumor has one 
room (hidden behind a huge locked 
door) furnished as a humble Rus- 
sian peasant’s abode. 

All these facts keep one’s interest 
until the final chapters, wherein the 
mystery is revealed. 

Cupples & Leon. 


VIGOROUS DAUNT, 
BILLIONAIRE. 
By AmpBrosE Pratr. 

As improbable as Brewster's Mil- 
lions is this unlikely tale of Daunt, 
the fearless one, whose ability as a 
mimic was a boon to his compan- 
ions. His absurd réles, whereby he 
places himseif in absolute danger to 
perform strange feats, are entertain- 
ing and exciting. 

Vigorous Daunt is certainly well 
named, inasmuch as he is vigorous in 
wrong-doing and dauntless in per- 
formance of the deeds. As money is 
10 object, he spends a recklessly, but 
gets full value in its enjoyment. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 
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A new novel by the 
author of “ The 
Country House”’ 


Some clever Irish 
tales 


Western stories of a 
popular order 


VILLA RUBEIN. 
By Joun GALsworrtHy. 

The author of The Country House 
and A Man of Property contributes 
another well-written volume to the 
fiction library. While the theme is 
commonplace, not so ‘the author’s 
manipulation of his data. 

The daughter of old-blooded stock 
and a striving, penniless painter are 
drawn together in an artistic atmos- 
phere. While their environment 
would tend to broaden the breach 
they are drawn together by strange 
forces. Their struggle and painfully 
wearing trials are minutely described 
as only Mr. Galsworthy can describe 
them. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF 

AN IRISH R. M. 

By SoMERVILLE AND Ross. 

The literary partnership already 
popular in the authorship of Some 
Experiences of an Irish R. M. and 
other humorous products now gives 
us Further Experiences. A round 
dozen sketches or stories of Irish 
life, in which horses and hounds and 
fish and country inns and railway ex- 
periences play a large part, make up 
the contents. Intensely Irish from 
all points of view, the literary style 
is sparkling, racy, slyly humorous in 
unexpected sallies, and often quite 
masterful in the turning of a phrase 
or in the difficult art of concise char- 
acterization. Perhaps American book- 
glimpsers may at first turn from the 
unfamiliar atmosphere of the old 
country, but he who can appreciate 
the sparkle of wit, sometimes to the 
point of satire, and humor not too 
conscious or too insistent, will find 
himself starting to read the next 
sketch just to get the gist of it—and 
go on. The illustrations are capital. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


WYOMING. 

By Wiit1am MacLeop PAINE. 

A dashing tale of Western life, with 
a masculine type of woman in the 
foreground. Helen Messiter visits 
her ranch lands, in behalf of her 
own interests, among a lot of husky, 
devil-may-care cowboys and herders. 

Her surprising pluck and apparent 
fearlessness win her the admiration 
of the entire community. 

The author has brought ranch-life 
prominently to the front, and has 
excited the reader’s interest in well- 
drawn characters. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


JULIE’S DIARY. 
By Jute MarHitpeE MaceENs. 
Julie, an impulsive creature, writes 
a biographical sketch of one year of 


her early life. From a pure-minded 
little mother-girl she develops into 
a too-worldly-wise woman. Heer in- 
fatuation for an able actor is her 
undoing, and their clandestine meet- 
ings, when she goes to his flat and 
enters into the rut of his daily life, 
are the cause of after years of sor- 


TOW. 
John W. Luce & Co. 


THE LADY IN THE CAR. 
By WititraM LE QueEvux. 

Again this author produces a story 
founded on facts, yet full of mystery. 
In this instance his characters are 
desperately light-fingered, and he de- 
scribes a thief so utterly unscru- 
pulous that “he would kiss a pretty 
woman one moment and rifle her 
jewel-case the next.” The inside 
workings of this pickpocket gang im- 
personating notables in the social 
world are disclosed, and the chroni- 
cles are wonderfully fascinating, if 
a trifle sensational. 

The wily chauffeur, the Prince, and 
the pious clergyman, each has win- 
ning manners that totally disarm 
susceptible women admirers, who in- 
gratiate themselves for favors only to 
lose all possessions of any real mon- 
etary worth. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


A COWBOY CAVALIER. 
By Harriet C. Morse. 
During stirring times in Texas, on 
one of the richest ranches in the vi- 
cinity of Luce Farm, we find a viva- 
cious New York girl the center of at- 
traction among a crowd of cowboys. 
The out-of-door men are full of 
cheer when around the camp-fire, but 
they are sturdy, subdued workers 
when duty calls. Of course, as in 
all cowboy tales, there is the treach- 
erous outlaw and cattle thief, who 
in this case is married to a belle of 
the region, who lives in constant fear 
for him. 
C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


THE MASTER KNOT. 
By Atice BirKHEAD. 

This deals with the not uncommon 
theme of an ill-assorted marriage. 
A poor girl of no fortune, governess 
in a French family, is carried off by 
a young Irish physician who loves 
her to distraction and does the best 
he can for her in his rather heavy 
way. Most girls would like such a 
refuge in life, but this bride soon got 
tired of it. She couldn’t help think- 
ing that she ought to have had a very 
different sort of husband—the kind 
she never could have gotten; so she 
left home, and there followed a se- 
ries of events which make up a tale 
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of psychological exhibitions more un: 
usual than really interesting. 
John Lane Company. 


CAPTAIN VIVANTI’S 
PURSUIT. 
By G. S. Gopx1n. 

Miss Godkin has written a number 
of Italian tales and sketches, but this 
is rather more of a story than any 
of its predecessors. It is the tale of 
a young Englishwoman who lived in 
Italy and came into contact with an 
officer of the gendarmerie. It was 
really a case of mutual attraction 
from the first, but for very unusual 
reasons they managed to quarrel all 
the time. It came about that there 
was a blot on the escutcheon of the 
Italian, placed there by a woman, and 
it was long before it was removed. 
By that time love had conquered all 
things, and the man became a high 
officer. The value of this story lies 
in its atmosphere of Northern Italy 
and its delineation of a few strong 
characters. It is rather unusual and 
therefore entertaining. 


Eliot Stock, London. 


DEBORAH OF TOD’S. 
By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE. 

Mrs. Henry de la Pasture’s rather 
belated popularity in this country is 
the occasion of a new edition of one 
of her earlier stories for the Ameri- 
can public. Indeed, it was her first 
novel, but long lay unpublished. It 
is a story of character, with little in- 
cident, but a good deal of psychologi- 
cal development. Deborah was a coun- 
try lass of fortune, who farmed her 
own acres because she loved them. 
Translated to London, she found a 
good many things to irritate her, but 
as stepmother to some young women 
of fashion she tired of life and was 
glad to get back to the country, 
where a better fate awaited her. The 
first marriage was one of sentiment 
for her father. The last was one of 
affection purely. The story is told 
in rather good fashion, even by one 
who then wrote as an amateur. It 
is the heroine who counts, and her 
career is never uninteresting. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF 
VIRGINIA. 
By Grorck Cary EGGLESTON. 

A wonderfully dainty story of two 
Southern gentlemen who settled all 
controversies by “we are gentlemen 
of Virginia.” 

Valorie Page is kidnapped from a 
convent by a wealthy man, who, by 
friendship for her father, proved him- 
self worthy of the care of so charm- 
ing a girl. Her step-mother had edu- 
cated her for speculating purposes, 
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preparing her for a theatrical life, and 
by the father’s arrangement we have 
another case of “the best laid plans 
of mice and men.” 

Valorie is devoted to her benetac- 
tor and “Uncle Butler,” and Mr. Eg- 
gleston’s description of her lovable 
traits wins the reader’s affection and 
interest in her. 

It is a refreshing story, rather un- 
like the former works of the author. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


ROBIN AROON. 
By ArMisTEAD C. Gorpon. 

A Southern belle of unusual beauty 
is the heroine of this pleasing story 
of Colonial life in 1774. 

Judith Montfort is a coquette and 
has many lovers, and she almost ac- 
cepts several offers, but finally sur- 
renders to one whom she laughingly 
challenges to love-making. 

Another equally interesting char- 
acter is the sailor-hero, John Paul 
Jones, who afterward proves his 
daring and wins admirers by his fear- 
lessness. 

The book is a fine sketch of true 
home life among Virginia aristocrats 
before the great struggle for liberty. 

Neale Publishing Company 


THE MAN WHO ENDED WAR. 
By Hotziis Goprrey. 

An amazing story of how a man, 
single-handed, can destroy navies by 
means of a mysterious inveftion. 

The book opens with the sinking of 
the “Alaska” without so much as the 
sound of a pebble’s splash. 

Two men and a maid are involved 
in the strange tangle because of a 
store of scientific knowledge which 
they use to fathom the mystery. They 
are led a lively chase through Amer- 
ica and England, but finally their ef- 
forts are rewarded by learning the 
identity of “the man” as well as his 
method for destroying battleships. 

Little, Brown & Co 


THE GENTLE GRAFTER. 
By O. HEnry. 

Foreigners tell us there is no 
country in the world so good for 
grafters as America. This somewhat 
uncomplimentary statement is ques- 
tioned, but it cannot be denied that 
stories of graft meet with many read- 
ers, and the king of graft story 
writers is O. Henry. His last vol- 
ume, The Gentle Grafter, is a col- 
lection of particularly clever graft 
tales, some of which have been print- 
ed separately in magazine form. Jeff 
Peters and Andy Tucker are past- 
masters in the art of graft, and Mr. 
Henry’s new book will make their 
names almost household words in 
many American homes. As a hu- 
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From An Original Gentleman 


Ralph Henry 
Barbour’s annual 
romance 


Mr. Garland again 
makes spiritualism 
his theme 


morist, understanding human nature, 
O. Henry can rival Mark Twain, and 
his graft stories touch the present- 
day American life in particular. 

The McClure Company. 


TAMAN. 

By CHarLes CHILTON Moore. 

“Taman,” which is to say “The 
End,” is the word that Charles Chil- 
ton Moore has seen fit to place at 
the beginning of his book, and the 
name is as unusual as the book. It 
tells the story of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances which keep apart a man 
and a girl who love each other. The 
book is evidently written by a poet 
and a dreamer, and will be best ap- 
preciated by such. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


MY LADY OF THE FOG. 

By RatpH Henry Barsour. 

Those who are fond of dainty 
books always watch for the appear- 
ance of Ralph Henry Barbour’s an- 
nual novelette, and always find it at- 
tractive. This year the book tells the 
story of a girl and a man who meet 
in a fog—not on the streets of Lon- 
don, as the name of the book—My 
Lady of the Fog—seems to suggest, 
but just off Sweetwater Island. 
“My Lady,” in a pea green dory, 
loses an oar, and is drifting out to 
sea as the fog settles, when the 
“chug-chug” of a motor boat near by 
suggests a call for help which is 
quickly answered, and the hero of the 
story rescues the heroine. From the 
chance meeting come the inevitable 
results—inevitable at least in the 
story. 

The illustrations throughout the 
book are suggestive of the daintiness 
of the story—first a bit of rocky 
island overlooking the sea, then a 
view of Sweetwater Island with the 
lighthouse, then the vine-embowered 
doorway of the lighthouse, and final- 
ly a group of ships—making in all a 
fitting setting for a summer romance. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


AN ORIGINAL GENTLEMAN. 
By ANNE WARNER. 

Mrs. French’s magazine stories 
collected in a volume. Clever illus- 
trations by Alice Barber Stephens 
enhance the interest of the book, 
which is not representative of this 
author’s best work. The subjects are 
of all sorts, and are not confined to 
what Mrs. French has made her 
“native heath,” in other words, the 
Pennsylvania Germans. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


UNCLE CARL. 
By Surev. 
Here is an interesting book—the 
story of a man “to whom absolute 


The Book News Monthly 


sincerity is the first duty,” who be- 
lieved first in “Truth or Law’—a 
“Law not of license, but of Love, of 
brotherhood, of divinity, as it is in 
each of us.” The story is a strong 
one, because the character of Carl 
Englewood is unusually strong. 
Many of us believe that we should 
do certain things, but somehow or 
other never get them done. Carl 
Englewood was a man of action— 
unafraid to stand for what hé be- 
lieved right. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


THE CALICO CAT. 
By CHARLES MINER THOMPSON. 
This clever little story contains two 
admirable character studies—Mr. 
Peaslee and the father of Jim. Puffed 
up with pride because he is to serve 
on the grand jury, Mr. Peaslee is 
not at all the man whom he believes 
himself to be. Anxious to do the 
wisest thing for himself, he wrongs 
the small son of his next-door neigh- 
bor. The gifts which he sends to 
Jim are but peace offerings for his 
own soul—and we laugh with the 
jurors when he finally tells his story. 
The book’s chief fault is that so 
little is printed on each page that the 
turning of pages becomes annoying 
—this fault, however, is counterbal- 
anced by the humor of the story. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


WULNOTH, THE 
WANDERER. 
By H. Escorr-INMAN, 

This is an ambitious tale of Viking 
days which, at first, strikes the reader 
as being almost beyond modern sym- 
pathetic consideration. Pretty soon 
it is discovered that the story is one 
of vital and even contemporaneous 
interest. One gets here some glimpses 
of the people and the ideals out of 
which grew England and, later, the 
American nation. It is handsomely 


gotten up. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


THE SHADOW WORLD. 
By Hamitn GARLAND. 

Mr. Garland is not at his best in 
this book, in which he attempts, in 
the thin guise of a story, to give his 
experiences with psychical research. 
The medium chosen is not a happy 
one. It falls far below the narra- 
tives of actual experience as given by 
Professor Hyslop or Doctor Funk. 
But it is interesting and somewhat in- 
structive if not wholly illuminating. 
Mr. Garland has touched the border- 
land of the shadow world, but either 
he has no very profound convictions 
as the result of his experiments or 
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he has failed to make them clear in 
his book. 
Harper & Brothers. 


FUN AND PATHOS OF ONE 
LIFE. 
By James T. Du Bats. 

The story of a typical young Amer- 
ican who has his ups and downs in 
various parts of the world. This is 
written by one who has had long ex- 
perience in the State Department at 
home and abroad and gives a fine 
perspective of juvenile life. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


BEYOND THE BLUE GRASS. 
By GrorcE CrESSWELL GILL. 

Following in the footsteps of Ed- 
ward Singleton we traverse the 
ginseng region in old Kentucky. Sin- 
gleton was a Yankee, but wandered 
south into this district to survey 
some valuable lands, and fell in 
among a neighborhood of heartsome 
people who won his affection at a 
bound. 

The quaint characters and their 
customs, especially Tip and his love- 
making to Nancy, are very natural 
and pleasing. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


COMEDY OF PETTY 
CONFLICTS. 
By Ipa BLancHE WALL. 

Why one would select these data 
for anovel is difficult to understand. 
Many “petty conflicts” are enlarged 
upon, but they make uninteresting 
reading. Though most of the trials 
are overcome, nevertheless one meets 
disturbances enough in daily life, 
without reading a book composed ex- 
clusively of distasteful things. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


THE SUSPICIONS OF 
MRS. ALLONBY. 
By MAXWELL Gray. 
The Suspicions of Mrs. Allonby 
can hardly be considered equal to 


HISTORY 


either The Silence of Dean Maitland 
or The Great Refusal, predecessors 
from the pen of Maxwell Gray (M. 
G. Tuttiett). It has a slender, rather 
fanciful plot, with little strength or 
fascination. The pleasant style, how- 
ever, makes amends for a good deal, 
and the pictures of Monte Carlo and 
sunshine, of Mentone and roses and 
peaks above the sea, give portions of 
the story a distinctive charm. The 
scenic descriptions are surely worthy 
and full of atmosphere. Why could 
not the author have given as much 
power in the plot and character de- 
velopment ? 

D. Appleton & Co. 


THE WHEELS OF TIME. 
By Frorence L. Barcray. 

An unusual bit of fiction has come 
to this side of the sea from an Eng- 
lish lady, the wife of a clergyman of 
the Church of England, and a sister 
of Mrs. Maud B. Booth. This little 
book, The Wheels of Time, is the 
first volume by the author to be pub- 
lished in this country, and as Mrs. 
Booth has said, “I know that she 
wrote it with the hope that the lesson 
underlying the story might carry a 
message to many hearts.” 

And indeed it will carry a message 
to many hearts. The little story, 
simple and a thing of every day in its 
incidents, must have found its incen- 
tive in Mrs. Barclay’s wonderful 
work in Bible teaching among society 
women. Although it may be classed 
as a religious story, it savors of 
neither piety nor cant, nor the prin- 
ciples of any creed. It merely pleads 
that everyone may realize the sweet 
and holy chances to serve as they 
come, for the wheels of time may 
never turn backward. The story is 
remarkable in its delicacy, tenderness 
and strength. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 





THE STORY OF A STREET. 
By Freperick Trevor Hi. 
This is a narrative history of Wall 
Street from 1644 to 1908. Mr. Hill 
begins his story with the rough cat- 
tle guard built by Governor William 
Kieft when the present site of New 
York was under Dutch rule. From 
this humble beginning of the most 
famous street in the world to-day, 
the story is followed through Colo- 
nial and Revolutionary times down 
to the twentieth century. Many in- 
teresting and dramatic events took 
place in Wall Street and the build- 


ings which lined it in the early days; 
from the records of these Mr. Hill 
has made a narrative as interesting 
as fiction. In the old City Hall 
famous characters in our history con- 
gregated. During Colonial days the 
harsh instruments of the ancient 
criminal law stood in the street: the 
cage, whipping-post, stocks and pil- 
lory. One of the notable events of 
the eighteenth century was the burn- 
ing of John Peter Zenger’s “Weekly 
Journal” in Wall Street, and his sub- 
sequent trial in the City Hall. In 
the latter part of the seventeenth 
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century the famous Captain Kidd 
owned the plot of ground now known 
as No. 56 Wall Street. These and a 
hundred other facts are related by 
Mr. Hill in a graphic style. The illus- 
trations are particularly noteworthy 
and materially add to the interest of 


the volume. 
Harper & Brothers. 


ENGLISH VOYAGES OF 
ADVENTURE AND 
DISCOVERY RETOLD FROM 
HAKLUYT. 

By Epwin M. Bacon. 

Mr. Bacon has made admirable use 
of the text of old Hakluyt. Besides 
giving some account of the author of 
Principal Navigations, this volume 
contains the best in Hakluyt’s huge 
tomes, arranged in a way calculated 
to interest young readers. Mr. Bacon 
has often permitted the old historian 
to tell the story in his own way, and 
the antique language will only 
heighten the color, and not discour- 
age the reader. The exploits of the 
Cabots, Frobisher, Drake, Gilbert, 
Raleigh and others, are so_ inter- 
woven with the early history of 
America, that these voyages of ad- 
venture and discovery have an un- 
dying interest. The arrangement of 
the present volume is, on the whole, 
satisfactory, and the illustrations are 
well chosen and executed with taste. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


THE BATTLE OF FRANKLIN. 
By Cotone, R. W. Banks. 
Colonel Banks was a participant in 
the battle of Franklin, Tennessee, 
November 30, 1864. This engagement 
has been described as the bloodiest 
of the Civil War, and for furious 
fighting and desperate charges it will 
be ever memorable in our history. 
Colonel Banks was at the time of the 
fight sergeant-major of the Thirty- 
seventh Mississippi Infantry, but act- 
ing aide-de-camp to Colonel Murphy 
of the Seventeenth Alabama Infan- 
try. The descriptions of the battle 
and the scenes which came under the 
author’s observation are vivid in their 
realistic touches. The author tells 
his own story as only a soldier can— 
using plain and direct language which 
hardly disguises the far-off battle 
thrill and excitement of that Novem- 
ber day, now renewed in the veter- 
an’s narrative. As a sidelight on a 
famous battle of the Civil War, this 

book will prove of interest. 
Neale Publishing Company. 


THE STORY OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND WHALERS. 
By Joun R. Spears. 
The younger generations of to-day 
know virtually nothing of the whal- 


ing industry of the first half of the 
nineteenth century and before. In 
1846 no less than seven hundred and 
thirty-six vessels of varying sizes 
were out whale fishing under the 
American flag. It was a desolate and 
perilous business, the bulk of it cen- 
tering on the southern and middle 
New England coast. The history of 
the rise, growth, and decline of 
American whaling is given with re- 
markable fulness of detail by John 
R. Spears in The Story of the New 
England Whalers. New Bedford, 
Nantucket, and Marblehead are the 
principal birthplaces of the United 
States merchant marine _ service, 
which largely grew out of the whal- 
ing enterprise. In addition to the 
historical chronicle with its statisti- 
cal and descriptive aspects, the book 
has rare chapters on whales and the 
methods of whaling, followed by a 
unique collection of stories of these 
veterans of the sea down to the tales 
of Civil War times and even later. 
Taken as history or as romance or 
as a panorama of thrilling adventure, 
the book has a worthy place among 
the very few of its kind. 

The Macmillan Company 


THE LONDONS OF THE 
BRITISH FLEET 
By Epwarp FRASER. 

The name London has been given 
to a succession of ships of the line 
irom Cromwell’s day down to that of 
Edward VII. Indeed, it was the 
Protector who named the first Lon- 
don in 1656, and an old Common- 
wealth newspaper speaks of her as 
“a lusty ship of the second rate, car- 
rying 60 great guns.” A later Loyall 
London was burned when the Dutch 
raided the Medway in June, 1667, and 
the name was kept alive in successive 
stout men-of-war which figured in 
famous naval engagements at Sole- 
bay, Barfleur and La Hogue, in the 
West Indies, at Copenhagen and be- 
fore Sebastopol. The story of these 
great sea-fights is well told by Mr. 
Fraser, who has with diligence ex- 
plored all available records to make 
complete his account of the Londons 
of the British fleet. The details of 
the construction, armament, and fur- 
nishings of the ships which sailed the 
seas before the days of steam navies 
are particularly interesting, even to 
a landsman. To those who are in- 
terested in naval history, this book 
can be cordially recommended. Every 
chapter is replete with information 
and the narrative is vivid and stir- 
ring. The illustrations, in some in- 
stances, reproduced from rare prints 
and paintings, will aid the reader bet- 
ter to realize the build and appear- 
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ance of the ships whose history is re- 
lated in these pages, 
John Lane Company. 


JUSTICE OF THE MEXICAN 
WAR. 
By Cuartes H. Owen. 

Whether or not the United States 
was justified on ethical grounds in 
provoking the Mexican War is a 
problem that will be an interesting 
source of debate for generations to 
come, especially to those who do not 
believe that success justifies every- 
thing. Mr. Owen does not think that 
there is really such a problem, but 
that justification is to be found on all 
proper grounds necessary for a judg- 
ment. His brief for the war is a lit- 
tle too much like the technicalities of 
a patent infringement suit. It is true 
he marshals facts and authorities in 
a way that will be convincing to 
many persons, but the trouble with 
this whole problem is that it belongs 
rather to ethics than to statecraft. 
He gives some additions to general 
knowledge on the subject, and there 
will not be many persons who will 
differ from his conclusions, especially 
as we are glad of the result, and 
console ourselves that, in any event, 
it was best for all concerned. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


THE STORY OF A BORDER 
CITY DURING THE CIVIL 
WAR. 

By GaLusHA ANDERSON. 

This contribution to our knowledge 
of the history of the Civil War is 
one of the most important in some 
years. While most of the military 
operations have been threshed over 
pretty thoroughly, there is a phase 
of the conflict that has never received 
the attention it deserves—that of the 
condition of the border States which 
remained loyal in the Civil War at 
a terrible cost. 

Dr. Anderson was a young Baptist 
minister in St. Louis at the outbreak 
of the war, and a strong anti-slavery 
man and Unionist. He lived in the 
city throughout the conflict, and was 
prominent in every good work to for- 
ward the Union cause, and to care 
for the wounded, the destitute and 
the refugees who crowded the city 
and at times overtaxed the resources 
of the good people. 


The narrative is especially inter- 
esting, as it tells of the early history 
of St. Louis and Missouri in the con- 
test with a clearness that most writ- 
ers have not given for want of knowl- 
edge. Dr. Anderson writes with re- 
serve, without prejudice, and gives 
an admirable picture of the stormy 
times in a city that at the outset was 
nearly equally divided in sentiment 
between the Union and the Confed- 
eracy, and which contained a large 
number of Confederate sympathizers 
until the end. 

Even among the loyal people there 
was no little difference of opinion. 
The commanding generals often 
lacked tact, were arbitrary, or igno- 
rant of conditions, so that unnecessary 
suffering resulted. The author right- 
ly states that Captain Lyon was re- 
sponsible for keeping Missouri in the 
Union, but he gives the facts with a 
detail and clearness not easily found 
elsewhere. The author’s own experi- 
ences were exciting at times, but he 
treats it all with philosophic good 
humor. The book is well written, 
which is more than can be said of 
many narratives of the sort. 


Little, Brown & Co. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT 
EVENTS. 

By Apert Payson TERHUNE. 

For what it professes to be and 
hopes to do The World’s Great 
Events merits honorable mention. 
The author modestly disclaims any- 
thing further than aiming to give 
busy folk a bird’s-eye view of some 
of the most noteworthy happenings 
and personages of history in the hope 
that readers may be incited to pur- 
sue the same themes more seriously. 
There are fifty chapters of about a 
half-dozen large-print pages each, 
usually well and suggestively titled, 
and written in a lively yet not trivial 
manner. Meager as the treatment of 
so many historical themes necessarily 
is, the author is not without a sense 
of the essential emphasis. The tone 
is fair and the moral motif helpful. 
Everyone can wish that some things 
had not been omitted, but not many 
could have performed a task at once 
sO unpretentious and so difficult in 
a way so generally useful and un- 
objectionable to persons of all sorts 


of predilections. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 








BIOGRAPHY AND 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
RANCHMAN. 
By Epwarp BEECHER Bronson. 
This is what Owen Wister might 
call a historical book, for the Amer- 
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ican cowboy has almost if not quite 
become a historical character, and the 
cattle round-ups on unclaimed prairie 
land have almost passed in this gen- 
eration. But Americans like stories 
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The biography of a 
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of life and adventure, of quick shoot- 
ing and free repartee, and these 
“Recollections” include all these and 
many other desirable qualities. The 
journalistic training of the author 
has stood him in good stead. The 
stories are told tersely and clearly, 
and, excepting for the occasional mys- 
tery of cowboy colloqualism, require 
no explanation. The tenderfoot in 
this instance becomes rather too 
quickly a thorough cowman, but 
in the main the stories are true, and 
should be appreciated, especially by 
the American boy. 

The McClure Company. 


OCEAN LIFE IN OLD 
SAILING DAYS. 
By Joun D. WHIDDEN. 

A narrative of personal experi- 
ences on the sea by a retired sea 
captain. Whidden went to sea at 
twelve, and in the course of twenty- 
five years rose to be captain and part 
owner of some large vessels. His 
plain narrative of his experiences is 
interesting as showing what condi- 
tions existed when the United States 
had a commercial navy that sailed 
every sea. He left the sea when 
wooden vessels went out of date and 
when American ships could no longer 
— with the foreign-built ves- 
sels. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


BUILDERS OF UNITED 
ITALY. 
By Rupert Ho.ianp. 
Eight biographies, with illuminat- 
ing comment, on that number of men 
who made Italy in the nineteenth 


century. Those selected are: Alfieri, 
Mazoni, Manin, Mazzini, Cavour, 
Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel. 


These sketches are for the most part 
in the round. They are brief, but 
they tell in the aggregate how Italy 
came to be united once more, how 
the gradually growing centripetal 
forces were collected into one effort 
by a few men of large mind and no 


little daring. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


JOHN JASPER. 
By Wittram FE. HarcuHer. 

It was a single sermon, a single 
sentence, indeed, that made John Jas- 
per forever famous. But to quote 
him as the author of “The Sun do 
Move” is to say the least that can 
be said of him. It was well worth 
while to write and to publish these 
sketches of Jasper and his work— 
for the author disclaims having writ- 
ten a formal biography. Dr. Hatcher 
has done his task admirably. He 
knew Jasper thoroughly, and his crit- 
ical analysis of this greatest of negro 


The Book News Monthly 





preachers is keen, just and con- 
vincing. He has caught the very ec- 
stasy of his subject and pictured him 
with spiritual insight and vigor of 
handling. Jasper was fifty years a 
slave, and nearly forty years a freed- 
man. Thus hampered, he was his own 
educator. “I account him genuinely 
great among the sons of men,” says 
Dr. Hatcher, “a man of rare orig- 
inality, great patience,” a “wonderful 
prince of his tribe,” an eminent type 
of the aggressively consistent Chris- 
tian, whose “life jumped the com- 
mon grooves and ran on heights not 
often trod.” He was a fiery and 
thrilling orator, an actor, rich in 
humor, pathos, and apocalyptic imag- 
ery, high in moral ideals, yet quaint- 
ly literal in his interpretations. He 
could wield the blade of satire and 
sarcasm, yet without hatred of the 
human heart. The story of his con- 
version is a witness to the mystery of 
spiritual and moral transformation 
of a most unlikely character. This 
story of John Jasper is the sort of 
testimony needed by a scientific age. 
It makes the scholar and the destruc- 
tive critic stop and think. There is 
no class of persons to whom it may 
not prove a startling revelation and 
an inspiration. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


JOHN WATTS DE PEYSTER. 
By Frank ALLABEN. 

This is the life of a man who was 
prominent in New York society for 
many years and at one time in public 
affairs, He lived long, and participated 
in many good movements, but his fail- 
ure to secure the coveted position in 
the Civil War to which experience en- 
titled him caused him to withdraw 
entirely from public affairs. Interest- 
ing as a commentary on men and 
events of social New York. 

Frank Allaben Genealogical 
Company. 


THOMAS KEN AND IZAAK 
WALTON. 
By E. Marston. 

One was a fisher of souls and one 
known best as simply a fisherman; 
the latter was a sweet and most hu- 
man spirit, loved by many to this 
day; and while the former is widely 
known in the Christian world, he is 
still, to a vast number, simply a 
name in the hymn-books above 
“Awake, My Soul, and _ with the 
Sun” and “Glory to Thee, My God, 
this Night.” 

The present work, written with a 
kind of quaintness, an old-time flavor 
that seems caught from the subjects, 
is a fresh sketch of the lives and 
family connection of these two men 
who were thrown together by the 
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force of circumstances. Besides 
much biographical detail, it contains 
many pictures of interest, and the 
little vignettes which appeared in the 
“Sea and Dove” Edition of The Com- 
plete Angler. 

Longmans, Green and Company. 


TWENTY YEARS IN PERSIA. 

By Joun G. WisHarp, M. D 

It will surprise many persons to 
hear that less than three hundred 
Americans have thus far set foot in 
Persia. After a physician’s life of 
twenty years there, it would be 
strange indeed if Dr. Wishard had 
not much that is new to us to tell. 


_ JUVENILES 


Indeed the physician has a special ad- 
vantage over the ordinary traveler 
or resident. Very thrilling experi- 
ences among the bandits of Kurdis- 
tan, Persian high society and low 
society, medical missions and social 
and governmental reforms, the 
country and the cities, in fact, a gen- 
eral treatment of the essential char- 
acteristics of the land and its people, 
with many photographic illustrations, 
make up the book. A folding map 
of Persia and its surroundings is a 
great help to the American whose 
geography of the heart of Asia is 
likely to be misty. 

F. H. Revell Company. 





HOME OCCUPATIONS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By BerrHa JOHNSTON. 

This is intended to suggest ways 
by which the child may be amused 
and may at the same time be taught 
how to be useful. It is full of help- 
ful hints to harassed mothers. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. 


LIVE DOLLS’ PLAY DAYS. 
By JOSEPHINE SCRIBNER GATES. 
A new book in a favorite little 

girls’ series. These dolls are very 

much alive, and they play their games 
and have their “scraps” just like real 
small girls. Virginia Keep makes 
some clever pictures. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


BAUM’S AMERICAN FAIRY 
TALES. 
By L. Frank Baum. 
American boys and girls here have 
adventures with real American fair- 
ies. This is patriotic, to say the least, 
and it is the first time it has been 
done. Mr. Baum’s usual amusing 
extravagance is in evidence, and 
George Kerr makes some astonishing 
pictures. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


THE LAND OF LOST. 
By ALLEN AyRAULT GREEN. 

A new land for the little people to 
visit. What wonders are here! This 
will be a treat as a book of fairy- 
tales and the illustrations are un- 
usually interesting. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 


ANIMALS OF THE WORLD 

FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

By Cuaries E. Knicut anp Tupor 
JENKs. 

A suitable book of natural history 
for young readers, reliable as to fact, 
attractively written and pleasantly 
illustrated. F. A. Stokes Company. 


MARY WARE. 
By ANNIE FELLOws JOHNSTON. 
Mary Ware is the “little Colonel’s” 
chum, and girls who are reading the 
“Little Colonel” books will find this 
a happy addition to the series. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


FRESH POSIES. RHYMES TO 
READ AND PIECES TO 
SPEAK. 
By Aspi—g FARWELL Brown. 

Every child is fond of verse, and in 
this new collection of rhymes and 
poems by Abbie Farwell Brown there 
is poetry for every time and occasion, 
as adaptable to the matter-of-fact 
as to the imaginative child. The 
verses are melodious and full of 
charming simplicity. The book will 
be a useful addition to the nursery 
book shelf. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


THE BOOK OF PRINCES AND 

PRINCESSES. 

By Mrs. Lanc. Edited by ANDREW 
ANG. 

A fairy-tale book of true stories, 
culled from the history of the world, 
and written to please young readers, 
by the wife of a man who has made 
the fairy-tale one long joy to thou- 
sands of younger readers, 

These stories include narratives of 
the youthful days of Napoleon, the 
King of Rome, Richard the Fearless, 
Queen Elizabeth, and a number of 
others. Longmans, Green & Co. 


THE GOOD SWORD 
BELGARDE. 
By A. C. Curtis. 

A tale of how De Burgh held 
Dover, told with vigor and a goodly 
degree of interest. Though written 
as a boys’ book, it is a story well 
worth a reading from older people. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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Plays that children 
can act 


Mrs. Burnett’s 
‘* Spring Cleaning ’’ 


New books, by Miss 
Blanchard, Amy 
Brooks, and Edward 
Stratemeyer 
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The. Book News Monthly 


THE TORTOISE AND THE 
GEESE. 


Retold by MaupE Barrows Dutton. 
The Fables of Bidpai come from 
the East, and are supposed to have 
been written by a sage who lived 
three hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era. Some of the stories are now 
put into English and they make a 
second AXsop. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


THE SPRING CLEANING. 

By Frances Hopcson Burnett. 

A new book in the same series as 
The Cosey Lion. MWHarrison Cady 
makes the pictures—in color—and this 
fifth story of Queen Crosspatch will 
prove as delightfully “morish” as the 
four preceding tales. 

The Century Company. 


MY BUSY DAYS. 
By Eprru B. Srurcis. 

An attractive book of childish 
verses wonderfully illustrated by 
Margaretta S. Hinchman. The sweet 
simplicity and childish ring to the 
little poems cannot but win the ad- 
miration of the grown-ups as well as 
please the tiny ones by whom they 
were inspired, and the fortunate 
ones who are enabled to share them. 

It would be difficult to find a more 
carefully selected number of topics, 
including “Early Spring,” “Noah’s 
Ark,” “The Fairy Rosebush” and “A 
Mother Goose Party,” all the embodi- 


ment of refinement ‘and charm. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


LITTLE SISTER PRUE. 
By Amy Brooks. 

New juveniles by Miss Brooks are 
always welcome. The present volume 
is an addition to the Prue books. 
Miss Brooks, as usual, has made her 
own illustrations. It is a story es- 
pecially suited for young readers. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


ADVENTURES OF PIRATES 

AND SEA ROVERS. 

By Howarp Pye, REAR-ADMIRAL 
UpsHur, Paut HULL AND OTHERS. 
A boys’ book that takes up Colon- 

ial pirates. The tales form a volume 

in “Harper’s Young People” series, 
and are told by writers who know 
the subject weli. 

Harper & Brothers. 


THE BOAT CLUB BOYS OF 
LAKEPORT. 
By Epwarp STRATEMEYER. 

Mr. Stratemeyer gives a new vol- 
ume to his “Lakeport” series. It 
is a book for boys who love athletics. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND. 
By Lewis CARROLL. 
An attractive edition of this ever 
charming book. The illustrations are 
by Millicent Sowerby and are clever 


sketches in color. 
Duffield & Co. 


FOUR PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 
By JoHN Jay CHAPMAN. 

More children have a dramatic gift 
than most people suppose, and the 
value to them of dramatic expres- 
sion is greater than has hitherto been 
realized. This little volume provides 
four charming plays—“The Lost 
Prince,” “The Hermits,” “King 
Ithuriel” and “Christmas in Leipsic,” 
all written in blank verse of a schol- 
arly and poetical character, The 
thought is clear and direct and the 
stage settings simple, so that the 
plays can be acted even by young 
children. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


A CHILD’S GUIDE TO 
PICTURES. 
By CuHartes H. CarFin. 

While this book is written partic- 
ularly for children, and for those 
concerned in their training, it will 
be found quite as serviceable, not to 
say interesting, by any older person 
who sincerely wishes to learn how 
to appreciate a picture. It makes 
no attempt to be a guide to individual 
paintings, but it tells what the quali- 
ties are that are inseparable from all 
good or great work, and insists that 
the student shall admire a picture in an 
abstract way, simply for its beauty 
of form and color, that he shall look 
at it first and foremost as a work of 
art. This is sound doctrine. 

The book is illustrated by diagrams, 
besides many half-tone reproductions 
from famous examples. 

The Baker & Taylor Company. 


A JOURNEY OF JOY. 
By Amy BLANCHARD. 

A book for young girls that has 
Miss Blanchard’s usual fresh touch. 
The story tells of the travels of two 
young American girls, under the chap- 
eronage of an elderly companion, in 
Europe. The trip includes Italy, 
Switzerland, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, England and Scotland. The 
younger girl interested in travel will 
find this a delightfully absorbing bit 


of fiction. 
Dana Estes & Co. 


THE CHILDREN’S 
LONGFELLOW. 

The idea of this book has been to 
compile a volume of Longfellow’s poe- 
sal containing those poems which 
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have given Longfellow the name of 
the “Children’s Poet.” It is a beau- 
tifully made volume, taken altogeth- 
er, with colored illustrations of the 
very best type and decorations that 
are as artistic as they are generally 
pleasing. There will be few Christ- 
mas books this year better adapted 
for the young reader than this book. 

Houghton Mifflin Co 


ROVER. 
By Liry F. WESSELHOEET. 
The story of a farm dog told with 
a good deal of sympathy for animals, 
calculated to please the boy or girl 
who is fond of dogs, horses, cats and 
other domestic creatures that belong 
to the farm. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


THE WIDEAWAKE GIRLS. 

By KaruarinE Rut ELLs. 
The illustrations are from drawings 
by Sears Gallagher. The story is 
chiefly of school days, and will there- 
fore be much enjoyed by the girls still 

at school. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


THE FLAMING SWORD. 
By Epirn Ocpen Harrison. 

Mrs. Harrison’s annual book of 
fairy-tales—in this case, “legends of 
earth and sky.” Lucy Fitch Perkins 
made the illustrations in color, and 
the volume is one of the handsomest 
of the year’s juveniles. Some of the 
tales have Bible stories for their foun- 
dation; others invest with human in- 
terest the flowers and stars and the 
birds, a delicate aroma of imagina- 
tion pervading everything. 


A.C. McClurg & Co. 


‘OLD MOTHER SHOE AND 
HER JOLLY TWENTY-TWO. 
By Martin SINDELL. 

A lively little juvenile for the small 
child, telling the story of how the 
great shoe, in which lived the old 
woman with all her many children, 
was built, and telling the adventures 
that befell the little people. The 
verses are indifferent, but the pictures 
are decidedly interesting. 

Reid Publishing Company. 


SIDNEY AT COLLEGE. 
By ANNA CuHapin Ray. 

A new “Sidney” book. In_ this 
story Sidney is a freshman at Smith 
College, and a rather enjoyable pic- 
ture is given of college life. Miss 
Ray does this thing well, and the 
half-grown girl finds no little enter- 
tainment in her stories. The volume 
is illustrated by Harriet Roosevelt 
Richard. 


Little, Brown & Co. 
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PRINCESS WISLA. 
By SopHre Swett. 

A pleasing tale for small girls, not 
so well illustrated as a good many 
of this year’s juveniles. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


STORY BOOK FRIENDS. 
By Ciara Murray. 

A first reader of a rather attrac- 
tive order, daintily illustrated in black 
and white, with here and there a full 
page in color. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


A LITTLE HEROINE OF 
ILLINOIS. 
By Atice Turner Curtis. 

A new volume in the “Little Hero- 
ine” series tells the story of a child’s 
patriotism in a case of dire need. The 
illustrations are by John Huybers. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


WEE WINKLES AT THE 
MOUNTAINS. 
By GasriELLE E. Jackson. 
Wee Winkles and her brother, 
Wideawake, continue to grow. Their 
many little friends will welcome this 
further account of their adventures, 
which take place at a summer camp 
in the, mountains. 
Harper & Brothers. 


HARRY’S ISLAND. 
By RatpnH Henry Barsovr. 
The boys and girls who figured in 
The Crimson Sweater continue their 
adventures in this story, one of Mr. 
Barbour’s very entertaining tales for 
young people. 
The Century Company. 


THE ANEID OF VIRGIL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By A. J. CHurcH. 

This follows Dr. Church’s juvenile 
versions of the Jliad and Odyssey. 
Every boy and girl should own it, not 
only for its interesting power, but 
for the educative importance that at- 
taches to it. 

The Macmillan Company. 


PINAFORE PICTURE BOOK, 
THE. 


By Sir W. S. Grzserr. 

A companion volume to The Peter 
Pan Picture Book. This is the story 
of H. M. S. Pinafore told for boys 
and girls, with beautiful color pic- 
tures, by Alice B. Woodward. Older 
people as well as younger ones will 
find this a most delightful volume. 

The Macmillan Company. 


FAMOUS CAVALRY LEADERS. 
By CuHartes H. L. Jounston. 
Historical tales for boys, telling 

the stories of Attila, Saladin, Genghis 

Khan, Marshal Ney, Phil Sheridan, 
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George Custer and others. ‘This is 
an excellent work educationally, and 
will appeal to the boy with an imag- 
ination and the “fighting spirit.” 
L..C. Page & Co. 


THE CHRISTMAS MAKERS’ 
CLUB 


"By Epitu A. SAWYER. 
The story of a girls’ club that may 
prove as suggestive as it will, with- 


TRAVEL AND 


THE OTHER AMERICANS. 
By ArtHuR RUHL. 

Our national habit of reserving the 
word “Americans” is not acceptable to 
our neighbors beyond the Isthmus. 
Quite naturally; for they antedate 
our civilization and they have a con- 
tinent far exceeding ours in size. 
Who knows that from the northern 
coast of Venezuela to the foot of 
Patagonia is as far as from Key 
West to the North Pole and that the 
land between these points contains 
half a million more square miles than 
our own continent? The most intel- 
ligent of us are continually subject to 
such geographical and _ historical 
shocks, and still we are complacent 
and nationally provincial. 

Mr. Ruhl prods us with a succes- 
sion of such surprises. Whether he 
is giving us simple facts or historical 
truths or poetic pictures, his book 
keeps us smiling or shrinking or as- 
piring or wondering. Now we arein 
the oldest of Western cities, now on 
the highest railroad in the world, 
now among the masses and the class- 
es, the antiques of custom or the 
moderns of profession. The author 
speaks at first hand in ready and racy 
good newspaper style, sometimes run- 
ning toward eloquence in description 
—especially of the sublime heights 
and depths of the Cordilleras and the 
majestic sweep of great waters. We 
“Americans” have an opportunity in 
this book to remedy that sort of ig- 
norance of the “other Americans” 
which we complain that our Euro- 
pean neighbors have of us. Many 
photographic pictures and a _ con- 
densed statistical appendix greatly 
add to the value of the book. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


SWITZERLAND. 
Described by Great Writers. 
by EsTHER SINGLETON. 
Selections from Ruskin, W. Hep- 
worth Dixon, Henry Hallam, John 
Tyndal, Victor Hugo, Victor Tissot, 
Goethe and others. Each selection 
takes up some one portion of Swit- 
zerland, while there are chapters on 
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out doubt, prove entertaining. It 
is the clean, wholesome kind of book 
that one puts into the hands of young- 
er girls for recreation reading. 

L. C. Page & Ca 


PIXY’S HOLIDAY JOURNEY. 
By Mary E. IRELAND. 
An attractive juvenile translated 
from the German. 
Saalfield Publishing Company. 


DESCRIPTION 


Alpine climbing and manners and 
customs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


THE ENGLISH CASTLES. 
y Epmunp B. D’Avvercne. 

A handbook that will prove more 
than useful to the traveler. It takes 
up the history of each of the greatest 
English castles—Dover, Newcastle, 
the Tower of London, Scarborough, 
Kenilworth, Warwick, Windsor and 
many more—and then describes them 
architecturally as well. This author 
issued a smaller work on the subject 
some years ago, and because of its 
popularity he now goes into the sub- 
ject more deeply and enlarges his 
scope generally. The illustrations 
are from excellent photographs. 

James Pott & Co. 


OLD ENGLAND. 
By W. SHaw Sparrow. 

A magnificent big volume that 
takes up the history of England as 
one may gather it from her scenery. 
James Orrock has painted the pic- 
tures, of which there are many in 
color, and altogether it is a beautiful 
piece of work. For the American 
who has been in England, and who 
appreciates all those choice bits of 
landscape that are forever with one 
in England, this will be a helpful and 
pleasurable volume. There is a 
wealth -of information in the book 
which will appeal to a large number 
of general readers and students. 

James Pott & Co. 


irene’ RIVERS OF THE 
ORLD 


Described by Famous Writers. Edited 
by EstHer SINGLETON. 

This contains among other things: 
“The Rhine,” by Victor Hugo; “The 
Seine,” by A. Bowman Blake; “The 
Avon,” by John W. Crocker; “The 
Hudson,” by Esther Singleton; “The 
Thames,” by Charles Dickens, Jr.; 
“The Potomac,” by Esther Single- 
ton, and many more. The selections 
are well chosen, and the book forms 
a valuable compendium of descriptive 
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material on a most interesting sub- 
ject. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


QUICKSTEPS THROUGH 

SCANDINAVIA, WITH A 

RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 
By S. G. Bayne. 

A rather interesting volume telling 
of a trip through Scandinavia and 
Russia. The illustrations are, unusu- 
ally good, and serve to supplement 
the text, which will be helpful to any 
one contemplating a similar excur- 
sion. 

Harper & Brothers 


LISBON AND CINTRA. 
By A. C. INCHBOLD. 

Recent events in Portugal have 
given the world an interest in that 
little country that had slumbered for 
some time. Although the Portuguese 
have long been allies of the English, 
and although we have had pleasant 
relations with them, it can hardly be 
said that in this country much is 
known of the land or the people ex- 
cept by the few travelers who have 
gone so far out of the beaten track. 
Yet the country is well worth visiting, 
not only for its historical associa- 
tions, but because it contains cities 
and landscapes of rare beauty, and 
historic monuments abound in the 
midst of poverty and no little squalor. 

Lisbon is a comparatively modern 
city, as it has been almost wholly re- 
built since the terrible earthquake, 


THE WORKS OF TENNYSON. 

VOL. VI. 
Edited by Hattam, Lorp TENNYSON. 
The sixth and last volume of the 
new, complete Tennyson, which has 
Tennyson’s own notes and the bene- 
fit of his son’s editorial labors. This 
is an excellent library edition as re- 
gards size and printing, and as re- 
gards contents it is the most unique 
and interesting edition we have had. 
The Macmillan Company. 





THE CHIMES. 
By CHarLEs DICKENS. 
A book magnificently made and 
illustrated—a beautiful gift-book. 
Every page is a feast to the eye, with 
special delicacies in the form of the 
pictures, in color and black and 
white, by George Alfred Williams. 
Mr. Williams has done The Christ- 
mas Carol and The Cricket on the 
Hearth in previous years, both ex- 
quisite volumes. 
The Baker and Taylor Company. 
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but it contains much that is interest- 
ing, and many of its buildings are 
worth going across the ocean to be- 
hold. But Portugal is not all Lis- 
bon, as so many people are apt to 
imagine. At Cintra and other places 
are to be found some charming pieces 
of art and architecture, some people 
worth knowing at first hand, and 
above all an atmosphere which can- 
not be wholly described, but which 
cannot be forgotten. The new king 
has many troubles on his shoulders, 
but he has a country that ought to 
be happy and prosperous, and which 
has suffered much from sins not her 
own. Even in her poverty, Portu- 
gal is attractive, and the strange 
situation is that the traveler sees lit- 
tle evidence of the state of things 
which has been going on for so long. 
Outwardly there is calm. 

Duffield & Co. 


THE WORLD. 
By Ascorr R. Hope. 

One of the series, “Peeps at Many 
Lands.” ‘These books are more valu- 
able for their beautiful color illus- 
trations than for their text, which is 
meager, merely touching here and 
there upon the subject in a way that 
adds but little to the particular 
knowledge of the reader. The whole 
effect is that of outline, presupposing 
no former acquaintance with the sub- 
ject. One might call it an artistic 
geography for the general reader. 

A. & C. Black, London. 


BALLADS AND LYRICS OF 
LOVE. 

A handsome volume containing se- 
lections from Percy’s Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry, published in 
1765. Only the poems bearing on 
love have been used, and the editor, 
Frank Sidgwick, has written an in- 
teresting introduction, while Byam 
Shaw has made ten color pictures by 
way of illustration. 

F, A, Stokes Company 


CHARACTERS AND 
PASSAGES FROM SAMUEL 
BUTLER’S NOTE BOOKS. 
Edited by A. R. Water. 
This is a volume of the Cambridge 
English Classics, containing in print 
for the first time the posthumous 
papers of the author of Hudibras. 
Butler was for many years a court 
hanger-on who lived rather poorly by 
his wits. To-day he is forgotten save 
for his famous satirical poem, which 
had a popularity hard to understand 
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in these days. The newly published ar- 
ticles are disjecta membra on every 
possible subject, betraying a wide 
range of literary powers. They are 


STRENGTHENER’S 
CALENDAR FOR 1909. 

An elaborate calendar printed with 
illuminated initials and special letter- 
ing. Between each two sheets of cal- 
endar there is a half-tone of some 
famous religious painting with a 
quotation beneath. A handsome bit 
of printing that will decorate a room. 

Paul Elder & Co. 


YE MINIATURE CALENDAR. 
A pretty calendar for 1909, small, 
but very decorative. Just the thing 
for a desk and very dainty wherever 

it may be put. 
Paul Elder & Co. 


A CALENDAR OF 
HOMELY MAXIMS. 

A mixture of daintiness and amuse- 
ment. There is a touch of caricature 
in the head-pieces—drawings repro- 
duced in color, and the maxims are 
such as these: 


interesting simply as sidelights on 
the manners, customs and ideas of 
the seventeenth century in England. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sous. 


CALENDARS FOR 1909 


“There is so much bad in the best of 
us 
And so much good in the worst of us, 
That it hardly behooves any of us 
To talk about the rest of us.” 
Paul Elder & Co. 


A CALENDAR OF 
GOOD CHEER. 

Cheerful words from Riley and 
other writers, printed with illumi- 
nated initials and decorated margins 
on vellum sheets. Very attractive 
and artistic. 


Paul Elder & Co. 


A MINIATURE CALENDAR 


. OF JOLLY GOOD FELLOWS. 


Quaint, comical pictures of animals, 
done in color, artistically mounted on 
heavy paper in red, yellow and 
green, make a calendar especially 
suitable for the den or the nursery. 

Paul Elder & Co. 
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THE WASHINGTON YEAR 
BOOK. 
Compiled by WaALLacE RICE. 

An artistic little volume that would 
make a pleasing gift-book, contain- 
ing maxims and morals of the “Fath- 
er of His Country.” A very good 
photogravure of Washington appears 
as the frontispiece, and marginal dec- 
orations in ink depicting various 
scenes in the life of Washington add 
to the attractiveness of the volume. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


IRISH TOASTS. 
By SHANE Na GAEL. 

A book of Irish toasts that may 
come as a surprise to a good many 
readers. Some of them are decidedly 
witty, and many of them will con- 
tain a distinctive appeal to the Irish- 
man in America. Typographically 
the book is very attractive. 

H. M. Caldwell Company. 


SCOTTISH TOASTS. 
By Ivor Ben Mclvor. 

An appropriately bound and deco- 
rated volume of Scottish toasts. It 
is interesting not only for its vari- 
ety, but for its type of Scottish pa- 


triotism. 
H. M. Caldwell Company. 


CATCH-WORDS OF 
PATRIOTISM. 
Compiled by Watace RIcE. 

A rather attractively made book of 
quotations from various great Amer- 
ican statesmen and literary men, ex- 
alting patriotism in one form or 
another. The volume is a little over- 
laden in the matter of decoration, 
though the sentiments are well 


chosen. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS 
FROM WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. 

A dainty, leather-bound volume of 
quotations from Shakespeare. A 
choice gift-book and pocket volume. 

James Pott & Co. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF THE 
EPIGRAMS AND SAYINGS 
OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Edited by Francis D. Tanpy. 
Many of Lincoln’s quaint sayings 
and epigrammatic phrases have be- 
come household words in America. 
As this coming February (1909) will 
mark the one hundredth anniversary 
of Lincoln’s birth, it is appropriate 
that these sayings should be gathered 
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into a volume by themselves. The 
selections have been made from The 
Complete Works of Lincoln, edited 
by Nichoiay and Hay, and each se- 
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lection is marked to indicate where 
it was taken from. The volume is 
a neat bit of book-making. 

F, D. Tandy Company 








POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ECONOMY 








THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA 

OF SOCIAL REFORM. 

Wittram D. P. Butss, Eprror-1n- 
CHIEF. 

This edition is not a mere reprint, 
but is an entirely new work, with the 
exception of a few historical and 
economic articles, many of which 
have been rewritten. The statistics 
and other information have been 
gathered from authoritative sources, 
and the biographies, of which a large 
number deal with living persons, have 
the striking feature of being approved 
by the persons themselves. There are 
2500 subjects treated and the pages 
number more than 1300. Topics like 
labor, currency, factory legislation, 
Socialism, the government of cities, 
trusts, monopolies, education, eight- 
hour-day agitation, injunctions, free 
trade, and hundreds of others—all 
current ‘questions in fact—are dwelt 
upon at length and in articles from 
specialists of reputation. Indeed, the 
large and imposing array of names 
printed as special contributors will 
convince anyone of the authority of 
this work. The reader who is inter- 
ested in any branch of social or polit- 
ical science will find this volume an 
indispensable reference book. The 
arrangement is uniformly good 
and the information is just what the 
busy student or hard-pressed journal- 
ist needs. 

Funk and Wagnalls Company. 


LAWLESS WEALTH: THE 
ORIGIN OF SOME GREAT 
AMERICAN FORTUNES. 

By CuHarLes Epwarp RUSSELL. 

The contents of this volume were 
originally printed as magazine arti- 
cles, and their republication gives 
them a convenient form for readers 
who did not peruse them as they ap- 
peared serially. Mr. Russell has 
made an extensive inquiry into the 
origin of many of the great fortunes 
built up by “high financiers,” and his 
researches have exposed many grave 
disorders in the financial world. Some 
of the facts set forth are already fa- 
miliar to the American public, but 
there are many details connected 
with the management of great cor- 
porations which will be new and 
startling to most readers. The book 
is confessedly written in the spirit of 
the so-called “Muck-raker,” but there 
is no doubt that the author has made 


telling scores on the target. As a 
volume of protest this book has a 
place, and will be worth reading even 
by those who will consider Mr. Rus- 
sell’s story as but one side of the 
truth. 

B. W. Dodge & Co. 


LETTERS FROM A 
WORKINGMAN. 
By aN AMERICAN MECHANIC. 

These discussions of concrete social 
problems, given under the guise of 
easy letters between two friendly me- 
chanics, abound in common-sense 
comments on prevailing conditions. 
We must take the publisher’s state- 
ment that the author is a mechanic 
and speaks from long experience. 
That the chapters really are bona 
fide letters instead of discussions writ- 
ten in epistolary form for publication 
is not likely. They do not sound like 
the real thing. And if they are, they 
are too exceptional to be character- 
istic. With this passing stricture on 
the form of these discussions, the book 
is to be commended for its sound 
hints to both employer and employee 
on their mutual relation. Indeed it 
touches other problems beside this re- 
lation—such as that of tenement or 
living conditions. And the tone is so 
judicial that all parties to our com- 
plex social life are both defended and 
censured as occasion requires. The 
book ought to have a part in the pre- 
ae as well as the cure of social 
ills. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


POWERS OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE. 
By Masuj1 MujyaKawa. 

A new and revised edition of a 
work that was first issued in 1906, 
and which excited no little interest 
among students of social and political 
economy. The author is a Japanese 
attorney, admitted to the Federal and 
State bar, and his discussions of the 
powers of Congress, the president and 
the courts, is one that is worth paus- 
ing over. In the newer volume a 
number of important additions have 
been made, and the whole work has 
been thoroughly revised. The consti- 
tution of Japan and the constitution 
of the United States are printed in 
one of the appendices. 

The Baker and Taylor Company. 
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GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 
By Grover CLEVELAND. 

Two of Grover Cleveland’s ad- 
dresses that deserve to live as a leg- 
acy to the American people are 
“Good Citizenship” and “Patriotism 
and Holiday Observance”—one deliv- 
ered in 1903 and the other in 1907. 
The two are daintily printed in a 
pocket-size volume, by permission of 
the distinguished author shortly be- 
fore he died, under the title, Good 
Citizenship. Cleveland-like, the ad- 
dresses are thoughtful, careful, crit- 
ical, fearless. Every American who 
supposes himself a good citizen and 
a patriot would do well to compare 
his motives and deeds with the stand- 
ards here set by the late president. 
The book deserves wide circulation 
and a long life, modest as it is. 

Henry Altemus Company 


ELEMENTS OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

By GENERAL GeEorGE B. Davis. 

This is a third edition of the ad- 
mirable text-book of General Davis 
which has become a standard author- 
ity. The new edition is of impor- 
tance because it includes all of the offi- 
cial documents adopted by the Sec- 
ond Hague Conference. There are 
many who supposed that this meeting 
was a good deal of a fiasco. No in- 
telligent reader of this work will 
think so. Of course, most all of the 
agreements relate to a mitigation of 
the horrors of war rather than to the 
bringing about of peace; but even 
this is a gain. There is also in the 
results a germ of better things to 
come. There is hardly another book 
in which these documents are avail- 
able. They alone occupy about one 


hundred pages. 
Harper & Brothers 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
By Harry Ear, MonvTcoMery. 
The author calls this “an attempt 

to solve the trust, labor and negro 

problems,” which is ambitious enough, 
seeing how large these bulk in the 

minds of the public to-day. It is im- 

possible to go into his solutions, since 

they fill a comfortably sized volume. 

Whether one agrees with his views 

or not depends on a good many 

things—on his own experience and 
judgment, on his faith in the author’s 
ability to decide, etc. At least it can 
be said that here is a careful discus- 
sion of problems by a student who is 
entitled to a respectful hearing. No 

serious person can fail to be im- 

pressed by the book, whether or not 

he holds with the author in every re- 


spect. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE. 
By ABRAHAM FLEXNER. 

It is sure that there has never been 
a more searching and lucid con- 
structive criticism of our American 
college than Dr. Flexner has put 
forth in this little book.. Thoroughly 
trained himself as student and as in- 
structor, he has a solid experience be- 
hind his three years’ special investi- 
gations of current educational sys- 


tems. Dr. Flexner’s style is simple, 
incisive and convincing. The book 
abounds in pungent phrasing. The 


argument recommends itself by its 
manifest knowledge and_ sense of 
fairness, as well as by its orderly 
progression. Briefly, it is the laying 
bare of a hideous misfit between the 
secondary school and the college and 
between the college and the post- 
graduate system. The college re- 
quirement is an incubus on the 
secondary school, and therefore an 
obstacle to itself. It brings to the col- 
lege a youth less prepared to “elect” 
his courses than he would be if not 
so handicapped by “preparation.” It 
is impossible to do justice to this 
book, which ought to have a wider 
circulation than the professional edu- 
cators. It is printed in a clear, bold 
type, easy to read and hard to lay 
down. 

The Century Company. 


RACE ADJUSTMENT. 
By Ketty MILter. 
Professor Kelly Miller, of Howard 
University, has been properly classed 
as one of the three great American 
negroes of this day. His book is a 
collection of republished essays con- 
tributory to the general problem of 
race adjustment. One finds here a 
less extreme and uncompromising at- 
titude than that of Prof. W. E. B. 
Du Bois, and a _ larger horizon, a 
higher complexity of insights, than in 
the severer practicality of Booker 
Washington. Indeed, the range of 
subject is wide and varied. It touches 
history, poetry, education, labor, race 
characteristics, social questions and 
biographical illustration. The book 
is a real contribution to a theme 
much meditated by the Northern 
white man—but it is a contribution 
this time from the most intellectual 
negro author living. 
Neale Publishing Company 


AMERICAN CHARITIES. 
By Amos G. WarRNER. 

A revised edition of a book first 
published in 1894. Mary Roberts 
Coolidge has done the revision work 
and Dr. George Elliott Howard 
writes a biographical preface. The 
demand for the first edition did not 
cease with the author’s death, so his 
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work is carried on by a one-time 
pupil and co-worker. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


THE LEGALIZED OUTLAW. 
By Samuet R. ARTMAN. 
Judge Artman sits on the bench of 
the Twentieth Judicial Circuit of In- 
diana, and he has prepared this vol- 
ume as a legal argument in favor of 
prohibition. The author endeavors 


to show that the saloon is inherently 
unlawful, and in order to make out 
his case he has made a searching in- 
vestigation into the whole question of 
the constitutionality of the licensing 
system to the conclusion that the sale 
of liquor is indefensible in common 
and statute law. Those who are in- 
terested in this subject will do well 
to consult Judge Artman’s book. 
Published by the Author. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOW IT IS DONE. 
By ARcHIBALD WILLIAMS. 

A handbook for the general reader 
on “victories of the engineer.” In 
simple language the author describes 
great engineering achievements in 
different parts of the world: Pike’s 
Peak railway, the Jungfrau railway, 
ferries on the Great Lakes, the 
Mauretania and Lusitania, the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, the Quebec Bridge, the 
curbing of the Nile, and like projects. 
Accuracy is at the root of the mat- 
ter; the treatment is such that even 
the illiterate can understand. 

Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


ARCANA OF NATURE. 
By Hupson Turt te. 

This author was one of the early 
psychics in this country. He believed 
himself a medium of the spirit world 
and had no little vogue two genera- 
tions ago. At seventeen he wrote a 
treatise on the arcana of _ nature, 
which is here reprinted. It is a 
remarkable document, whether 
written by the spirits or not. Certain- 
ly it is not scientific as we understand 
the term, but it is a psychological 
study. 

Stillman Publishing Company. 


OMAR REPENTANT. 
By RicuHarp LE GALLIENNE. 

A temperance sermon preached 
through a series of quatrains mod- 
eled on Omar’s Rubaiyat. Very 
cleverly done and printed in artistic 
fashion. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 


AMERICANS OF TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW. 
By Atpert J. BEVERIDGE. 

The title of Senator Beveridge’s lit- 
tle book is not inapt, but it is in- 
adequate—for the book is full of wise 
and vigorous counsel, replete with in- 
structive data, never dry and always 
invigorating. There is enough stuff 
in these six modest chapters to equip 
a public talker for a long political, 
moral, or religious campaign. r. 
Beveridge’s vocabulary is full, rich, 





accurate, and his sentences energetic 
and literate and packed with mean- 
ing. Put this book in your pocket or 
your leather bag to read on the way 
as well as in the arm-chair. 


Henry Altemus Company. 


ART AND ECONOMY IN 
HOME DECORATION. 
By Maser TuKE PrigstTMAN. 

A manual that promises to be use- 
ful to the new home builder. The 
idea is to suggest a style of home 
decoration that will be artistic, while 
at the same time it will be utilitarian 
and economical. There is an excel- 
lent taste shown in the choosing of 
color and the hints as to treating 
walls, while the opportunities for 
economizing along certain lines will 
appeal to people who like to have 
things nice, and yet who cannot af- 
ford to go in for the very expensive 
furnishings and ornaments. 


John Lane Company. 


THE STANDARD DOMESTIC 

SCIENCE BOOK. 

Compiled and arranged by WiLLIaAM 
H. Lee anp Jenny A. HAwnsey. 
A rather elaborate edition of a cook 

book containing some interesting re- 

cipes arranged in an original manner. 

As a cook book it will probably be 

found very useful, though it is doubt- 

ful whether the splendor of this edi- 
tion will appeal very widely to the 
average user of such volumes. 


Laird & Lee. 


HOW TO INVEST MONEY. 
7 By Georce Garr Henry. 
Those who have money to invest 
are aware that it is difficult to do so 
with any certainty of adequate re- 
turns. The author is a banker of ex- 
perience, and in a small volume he 
gives many practical hints and a 
good deal of technical information 
which will interest the small investor 
as much as the large one. 


Funk and !Wagnalls Company. 
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Home decoration for 
the un-wealthy 
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66 HAPPY New Year and a prosper- 
ype and fruitfulone!” This is the 
greeting that THe Book NeErws 
MonTHLy brings to its readers, with the 
hope that 1909 will witness a season of 
advancement and a fulness of intellectual 
enjoyment, as well as a realization of the 
more material ambitions, such as we have 
not yet had. 

For ourselves, the past year has been 
one of encouragement and general satis- 
factoriness. For our first year as a dollar 
magazine we feel that we have enjoyed 
a gratifying success. We are ready to 
conquer new worlds. In 1907, as a fifty- 
cent periodical, we doubled the circulation. 
In 1909, as a dollar magazine, we are 
going to double the present circulation. 
And we are going to do it on the merits 
of the magazine. We do not want people 
to subscribe for THE Book News 
MonTHLY unless they enjoy it, unless they 
are helped by it. We are ready for any 
suggestions you have to offer either as 
to the editorial, the typographical or the 
critical features. The paper is yours as 
well as ours, because you have helped it 
to succeed. We want you to have your 
part in it. 





The February Number 


On December 16, Donald G. Mitchell 
died. We had announced an “Ik Marvel” 
number for this year; we shall have it in 
February. We have a good collection of 
pictures and some excellent articles, one 
by James Melvin Lee, who is already 
known and appreciated by Book News 
MonrTHLY readers. 

In the same issue will be printed a pleas- 
ing article by Perriton Maxwell, on Part- 
ridge, the sculptor of poets, attractively 
illustrated; and the first of the articles in 





the series, “American Eyes on British An- 
tiquities,’ announced in the prospectus, 
will appear. This article will take up “A 
Possible Housecleaning in Westminster 
Abbey,” and as travel articles this series 
will be written from a rather unusual point 
of view. 

As the centenary of the birth of Lincoln 
occurs on February 12 we shall commemo- 
rate the occasion with an article on “Lin- 
coln as a Writer,” by William Francis 
O'Donnell. 


Regarding the Prospectus 
On pages 26 and 27 of the advertising 
section you will find our announcements 
for 1909. We trust that the plans set 
forth there will interest and please you. 


The Remainder of the Portfolios 


We have on hand several hundred sou- 
venir portfolios of pictures, twelve of the 
color inserts mounted and bound together. 
While they last we shall give them away, 
one to each person who renews his or her 
subscription in January, or sends in a new 
subscription. You will have to speak early 
for these portfolios, as they will not last 
long, and we have not enough of the prints 
to make more of them. 


A Suggestion 


The circulation department asks that 
subscribers will let us know at once in case 
there is delay or trouble in the delivery 
of the magazine each month. For instance, 
if you miss a number, will you kindly 
notify us immediately, so that we may 
rectify the mistake. When complaints 
reach us after long intervals they cause 
endless trouble, and in the meantime some- 
body is not receiving the numbers. 








The Book News Monthly 


This late December List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section, 
Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Adventure in Exile, An. By Richard Duffy. 
$1.08; postpaid, $1.10. 

Ancient Tales and Folklore of Japan. By 
Richard Gordon Smith. $6.00, postpaid. 


Bhagavad Gita. By Charles Johnston. $1.00, 


postpaid. 

Blackstick Papers. By Lady Ritchie. $1.75, 
postpaid. 

Bookplates. By Edward Almack. $1.00, post- 


paid, 
Books and Reading. Compiled by Roscoe Cros- 
by Gaige and Alfred Harcourt. $1.50, post- 


paid. 

Boyhood of Lincoln, The. By Eleanor Atkin- 
son. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Broken Snare, The. By Ludwig Lewisohn. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Brontés, The. By Clement Shorter. 2 vols. 
$6.00, postpaid. 

Brontes, The. 2 vols. 
$6.00, postpaid. 

Browning’s England. By Helen 
Clarke. $2.00, postpaid. 

Burne-Jones. By J. E. Phythian. $1.00. 

Buried Herculaneum. By Ethel Ross Barker. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

Byways of Collecting. By Ethel Deane. $2.50, 
postpaid. 


By Clement Shorter. 
Archibald 


Camps and Cruises of an Ornithologist. By 
Frank M. Chapman. $3.00, postpaid. 

Chats on Oriental China. By J. F. Blacker. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Christian Science. By Ray Clarkson Harker. 
50 cents, postpaid. 

Christmas To-day. By Hamilton Wright Ma- 
bie. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Christmas Tree, A. By Charles Dickens. 75 
cents, postpaid. 

Chronicle of Friendships, A. By Will H. Low. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

City of Encounters, The. By Horace Hazeltine. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

City of Genoa, The. By Robert W. Carden. 
$2.50. 

Coins. By Gertrude Burford Rawlings. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Coming Science, The. By Hereward Carring- 
ton. $1.50, postpaid. 

Contemporary Ireland. By L. 
$2.50, postpaid. 

Corrie Who? By Maximilian Foster. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Countess Diane, The. By Henry C. Rowland. 
go cents, postpaid. 

Curlicues. Arranged by Clara Andrews Will- 
iams. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Paul-Dubois. 


Damaged Reputation, A. By Harold Bindloss. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Davie and Elizabeth. By Muriel Campbell Dyar. 

75 cents, postpaid. 





a tea By N. Hudson Moore. $1.00, post- 

paid. 

Desire. By U. L. Silberrad. $1.08, postpaid. 

Devil’s Pulpit, The. By H. B. Marriott-Wat- 
son. $1.08, postpaid. 

Distributors, The. By Anthony Partridge. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Do the Dead Depart? 
$1.50, postpaid. 


By E. Katharine Bates. 


Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, spe By 
Sir Edward Creasy. 90 cents, postpaid 

Fire-Fly’s Lovers, The. By William Elliot 
Griffis. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Florida Enchantments. By A. W. and Julian 
A. Dimock. $3.00, postpaid. 

Following the Color Line. By Ray Stannard 
Baker. $2.00, postpaid. 

Footsteps of Scott. By W. S. Crockett. $1.25, 
postpaid, 

Forbidden Boundary, The. By B. L. Putnam 
Weale. $1.08, postpaid. 

French Prints of the Eighteenth Century. By 
Ralph Nevill. $5.00, postpaid. 

From Damascus to Palmyra. 
man. $6.00, postpaid. 


Good Sword Belgrade, The. By A. C. Curtis. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Greatness and Decline of Rome, The. By 
Guglielmo Ferrero. Volume 4. $2.50, post- 
paid. 


Heart of the People, The. By J. R. Abarbanell. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

History of English Cathedral Music, A. 2 vols. 
By John S. Bumpus. $4.00, postpaid. 

Housekeeper’s Week, The. By Marion Harland. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

How to Speak in Public. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Hunts with Jorrocks. By Robert Surtees. $5.00, 
postpaid. 

Hyde Park. By Mrs. Alec Tweedie. $4.00, post- 
paid. 


By John Kel- 


By Grenville Kleiser. 


In Search of a Polar Continent. By Alfred H. 
Harrison. $3.50, postpaid. 

In the Iron Time. By J. Wesley Hart. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


King Edward the 7th and His Court. By T. H 
S. Escott. $4.80, postpaid. 


Life’s Contrasts. By John Foster Fraser. $1.75 
postpaid. 

Light Side of Egypt, The. By Lance Thack- 
eray. $2.50, postpaid. 

Lincoln, The President. 2 vols. 
paid. 

Lincoln, Master of Men. By Alonzo Roth- 
schild. $1.50, postpaid. 

Little Dauphin, The. By Catharine Welch. $1.50, 

postpaid. 


$2.50, post- 
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London Churches. By T. Francis Bumpus. 2 
vols. $4.00, postpaid. 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. By E. L. S. Hors- 

burgh. $4.50, postpaid. 


Madame Elizabeth de France. 
well-Scott. $3.50, postpaid. 
Making of Ireland and Its Undoing, The. By 

Alice Stopford Green. $2.25, postpaid. 
Making of the English Constitution, The. By 
Albert Beebe White. $2.00, postpaid. 
Manners for the Metropolis. By Francis W. 
Crowninshield. $1.00, postpaid. 
Marjorie Daw. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Mascot of Sweet Briar Gulch. By Henry Wal- 
lace Phillips. $1.08, postpaid. 
Materials and Methods of Fiction. 

Hamilton. $1.50, postpaid. 


By Mrs. Max- 


By Clayton 


Memoirs of the Comte de Rambuteau. Edited 
by his Grandson. $3.50, postpaid. 

Miniatures. By Cyril Davenport. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

Misery of Boots. By H. G. Wells. 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


Modern Marriage. By Maud Churton Braby. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Monuments of Christian Rome, The. By 
Arthur L. Frothinghame. $2.25, postpaid. 

Mystery of the Pinckney Draught, The. By 


Charles C. Nott. $2.00, postpaid. 


Mystery Play, A. By Robert Hugh Benson. . 


70 cents, postpaid. 


Passer-by, The. By Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy. 
$1.08, postpaid. 





Paul the Mystic. By James M. Campbell. $1.35, 
postpaid. 

Pawn in the Game, A. By W. H. Fitchett. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

Peeps at Many Lands. The World. By Ascott 
R. Hope. $1.50, postpaid. 

Personality in Education. By James P. Con- 
over. $1.25, postpaid. 


Piano Playing. By Josef Hofmann. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 
Pictures of Old Chinatown. By Arnold 


Genthe. $1.00, postpaid. 

Powers of the American People. By Masuji 
Miyakawa. $2.50, postpaid. 

Prisoner of the Sea, A. By Chauncey C. Hotch- 
kiss. $1.08, postpaid. 

Problems of To-day. 
$1.40, postpaid. 

Prosperity Through Thought Force. By Bruce 
MacLelland. $1.00, postpaid. 

aoe ae By Josiah Royce. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

Racial Contrasts. 
postpaid. 

Raffael. With a biographical introduction 
abridged from Adolf Rosenberg. $2.50, post- 
paid. 

Roses and Rose Growing. By Rose G. Kings- 
ley. $2.00, postpaid. 

Some Memories. By Robert Collyer. $1.25. 

Sons of the Puritans. $1.50, postpaid. 

St. Botolph’s Town. By Mary Caroline Craw- 
ford. $1.90, postpaid. 

Story-Lives of Great Musicians. By Frances 
Jameson Rowbotham. $1.10, postpaid. 


By Andrew Carnegie. 


By Albert Gehring. $1.50, 





Mr. GERALD STANLEY LEE Introduces 


(To The Rockies, and The Andes, and The Mississippi Valley, and to all Hills, Valleys, and Cities) 


MOUNT TOM '* Ai: curpoors 
Devoted to Rest and Worship and to a Little Look-off on the World 


Edited by Mr. Lee. Every other Month. Twelve Numbers, $1.00. 
*Mount Tom Press, Northampton, Massachusetts. 


The Magazine is in the form of personal impressions—mostly those of the editor—and is entirely 


written and dated from the Mountain. 


It is supposed to cultivate those various friendly but distant 


feelings toward the world, and toward chimneys and institutions, that a mountain gives one when it 


has the chance. 
THE LOOK-OFF 
People Who Keep on Climbing When 
They Get to the Top 
Atlas, Laocoén and Charles Lamb 
On Taking One’s Joy Perfectly Plain 


DAY-BOOK 
Snow Flurries 
The People on the Sidewalks 
The Northampton Street 

Company Goes by 

‘The Manners of Corporations 
The Dear Modest Public 
Lhévinne Plays Outdoors 
He Makes One Forget It’s a Concert 


Railway 


He Plays as if He Liked to 

The Art of Not Looking Clever 

The Human Note at the Piano. Vox 
Humana 

The Singing of the Dead 


THIS ROUND WORLD 

Millionaires and Artists 

A Million Dollars as an Art Form 

All that is the Matter with Being Rich 
as a Profession is that the Wrong 
People Have Taken Hold of It. 

Nobody Worships Money 

Mr. Carnegie as an Experiment Station 
for Millionaires 


SAMPLE COPY, TEN CENTS 
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A LECTURE ON 


“HOW TO BE HAPPY 
WHILE LIVING” 


The pursuit of happiness considered from a 
psychological and practical standpoint. A lecture 
for the times. Full of sound sense—good advice 
for business, social and family life and success. 
The secret of health of mind, soul and body 
stated. 


Fun Facts 
Philosophy 





Arthur E. Gringle—Editor- Lecturer 


This lecture is noted all over the country wherever lyceum attractions have been heard.: It 
is in demand ata CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES, LECTURE COURSES, and has been given 
for CHURCHES, LITERARY SOCIETIES, LODGES, etce., etc. 


This lecture brings 


Instruction : Entertainment : Inspiration 


Delivered by 


ARTHUR E. GRINGLE 


Editor of THE LYCEUM WORLD 


Mr. Gringle holds the Championship for Oratory in the State of Ohio Oratorical Contest of 
1900, has won every literary contest he ever entered, and today he contributes to the most 
largely circulated weekly and monthly papers published in this country. 

SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR AND TERMS. ENGAGEMENTS MADE DIRECT 


Address Care of THE LYCEUM WORLD, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE LYCEUM WORLD 


ARTHUR E. GRINGLE, Editor 
$1.00 a Year; 15c. a Copy Indianapolis, Indiana 
Approved by THE INTERNATIONAL LYCEUM ASSOCIATION, and published for all 
who want Eloquent, Lively, Interesting Orations, Lectures, Readings, Discussions of Platform 
Appearance, Public Speaking, Success as Singer, Speaker, or Entertainer. 
HAVE YOU ABILITY? As Musician, Dramatic Entertainer, Vocalist, Speaker, and 
—=—=—=—=—————. do you want to increase your ability, or use it on the public 
latform ? Then write to the editor for help and information how to secure a place, and send One 
ollar for subscription to THE LYCEUM WORLD, which gives you the latest news about this 
field. THIS MAGAZINE IS EXTRAORDINARILY GOOD; DIFFERENT FROM 
OTHERS; COSTLY IN MAKE-UP, therefore—NO FREE COPIES. 


Indianapolis, Ind. THE LYCEUM WORLD 6§$ Arthur E. Gringle, Editor 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
FOR 1909 


The Best Twelve 





numbers yet issued, with new features, even better illustra- 
tions, and a freshly equipped department of book reviews. 

Here is your money’s worth in entertainment and 
permanent value. 


A New Staff of Book Reviewers 
During 1909 the following writers will contribute reviews of books on special 


subjects, each one taking up the class of book he is best qualified to handle. 


a Drama and General Literature 


Felix E. Schelling, University of Pennsylvania. Arthur H. Quinn, University 
of Pennsylvania. Montrose J. Moses, Journalist and Author. Clarence G. Child, 
University of Pennsylvania. John Russell Hayes, Swarthmore College. Cornelius 
Weygandt, University of Pennsylvania. George E. Roth, Central High School, 
Philadelphia. E. E. Hale, Jr., Union College. 


Political Economy, Sociology and History 


Henry W. Elson, Ohio University. Albert S. Henry, Journalist. Ellis P. 
Oberholtzer, Author of “ Robert Morris,” etc. Patterson Du Bois, Journalist 
and Author. 

Music 
H. A. Clarke, University of Pennsylvania. 


Art 


Perriton Maxwell, formerly Editor of the “ Cosmopolitan.” 


American Poetry 
Curtis Hidden Page, Columbia University. 


Foreign Books 


Alvan F. Sanborn, Resident in Paris. 


Fiction, Travel and General 
Joseph M. Rogers, formerly Managing Editor of “ McClure’s.” 
Isabel Moore, Journalist. 


Special Numbers Devoted to Great Writers 


“Uncle Remus” (Joel Chandler Harris), Henry James, George W. Cable, 
J. M. Barrie, John Burroughs. Donald G. Mitchell, Mark Twain, Alfred 
Tennyson (Centenary), Oliver Wendell Holmes (Centenary), Samuel Johnson 
(Centenary), Maurice Maeterlinck. 


REMAINDER TO BE ANNOUNCED 
Many of the best English and American Authors will write for these numbers 


10 CENTS A COPY $1.00 A YEAR 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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for /909 


Articles on Travel | A New Series 


(Profusely Illustrated) | American Eyes on British 
Antiquities 
Oxford By Norma Bright Carson 


By Anne M. Earle | 1. A Possible House-cleaning in 
: Westminster Abbey. 
Tangiers 2. Stratford-on-Avon—the Beautiful 


B Pound | and the Incongruous. 
uasaaiaeiaas | 3. The Ayr of Burns—a Triumph 


. | in Landscape Gardening. 
The Land of Evangeline | 4. London—the City Dominant. 


By Henry W. Elson 5. Edinburgh—Secure on Seven Hills. 


A New Educational Feature 
The Modern Reader’s Chart. Prepared by Elizabeth Carpenter 


A complete table of historical, biographical and literary data concerning the great people and 
events of the world during the centuries of the Christian Era. 

This will give you a chance to get troublesome dates and events fixed relatively in your mind for 
all time. A new idea, and one that promises to have widespread and enduring results. 


Regular Departments Miscellaneous Contributions 
Th Limbe 7 f Liter t 
mbo of Literature 
The Religious World in New Books ey ey 
By J. R. Miller, D. D. 1] Modern Bible-Making 
. = ; ___ By Day Allen Willey ; 
_ || The Literature of the Canadian 
In the World of Letters— Gossip | Mountains 
By Frank Yeigh | 
of Authors and Books The Functions of Literature 
A Se om Ww. f'P , 
The Old Bookshop > srl Reng P 


Contributors tt THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Henry van Dyke, Arthur Stringer, Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, 
Myrtle Reed, George Horace Lorimer, Rupert Hughes, David Graham Phillips, James Barnes, 
Harrison S. Morris, Cornelius Weygandt, Arthur Hobson Quinn, Felix E. Schelling, George Rice 
Carpenter, Richard Watson Gilder, Henry Mills Alden, James MacArthur, Henry James Forman, 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, William T. Stead, Elisabeth Luther Cary, Herman Scheffauer, John 
Brown, Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, Agnes Repplier, Stephen Gwynn, Edith Rickert, Clara E. 
Laughlin, James Melvin Lee, Perriton Maxwell, Andrew Lang, Isaac F. Marcosson, Edgar Jepson, 
Leonard Abbott, Horatio S. Krans, Edwin Carlile Litsey, Mary Moss, Charles Frederic Goss, 
Dolores Bacon, Caroline Ticknor. 


Jo Cents a Copy — $1.00 a Year 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 














COAL COSTS MONEY 
Save It with a 
Taylor Coal Sifter 

aylor’s im- 

proved Dustless 
Sanitary Coal Ash 
Sifter. You can 
separate the ashes 
from the coal, 
dressed in your 
best clothes. Can 
be used in the 
kitchen or any- 
where about the 
house. 

The sifting of 
your coal, instead 
of a trouble, be- 
comes a pleasure. 

We have aimed 
to let the world 
have the best, at a 
price beyond 
criticism. 


For Sale at Wanamaker's 
TAYLOR MFG. CO. 


222-230 N. 23d St. 
Philadelphia 





Heap oF Firm—You are late this morning, sir. 
I call your attention to the fact that / am al!- 
ways on time. 

CasTLETON—True, sir. But you don’t have to 
sit up nights with your own daughter. Life. 


BOOK LABELS 


If you are interested in book labels, send a 
two cent stamp for our catalogue showing 16 
bookish designs, any of oe printed with your 
name as follows Ye , $3.25—200, $4.75 
—400 $5.00—5S00, $8.00— 

(Special designs fs to order.) 





COMPANY 


No. 1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 







HALF TONE, 
LINE , AND 
COLOR WORK 
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He Wovutpn’r Srop. 

The self-made millionaire who had endowed 
the school had been invited to make the opening 
speech at the commencement exercises. He had 
not often had a chance of speaking before the 
public and he was resolved to make the most of 
it. He dragged his address out most tiresomely, 
repeating the same thought over and over. Un- 
able to stand it any longer a couple of boys in 
the rear of the room slipped out. A coachman 
who was waiting outside asked them if the 
millionaire had ‘finished his speech. 

“Gee, yes!” replied the boys, “but he won't 
stop.” 

—Exchange. 
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THREE COL- 
OR WORK A 
SPECIALTY 
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MISCELLANEOUS | 


| 
The Bibelot 
| 











DESIGNERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
ENGRAVERS 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND 

PROSE FOR BOOKLOVERS, 

CHOSEN IN PART FROM 

SCARCE EDITIONS AND 

SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (4% x 6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 24 to 32 pages 
of text. In some numbers 40 or more pages 
have been given, forming a volume of 400 
pages, at least, each year. 


PRINTING PLATES 
BY EVERY PROCESS 


VOLUME XIV, FOR 1908, NOW READY 


CONTENTS 


The Story of Frithiof the Bold by William Morris. 


. The Story of Frithiof the Bold (Concluded). 
. Seven Poems by Francis Thompson. 


IV. Obermann: An Essay and Two Poems by Matthew 
Arnold. 


V. Three Poets of French Bohemia by Andrew Lang. 


VI. Mimma Bella: In Memory of a Little Life by 
Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 

VII. Pearl: Rendered into Modern English Verse by 
S. Weir Mitchell. 


VIII. Songs from an Italian Garden by A. Mary F. 
Robinson. 


IX. Simeon Solomon: Notes on His “Vision of Love" 
and Other Studies by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


X. Maeterlinck as a Mystic by Arthur Symons. 
XI. Lyrics by Austin Dobson. 
XII. Diversi Colores by Herbert P. Horne. 


















Small 4to, old-style boards, slide case 


Price, $1.50 net, postpaid 





PLATEMAKERS TO A 
MULTITUDE OF PUBLISHERS 


Those who desire to know the contents of 
the previous volumes of THE BiBELoT should 
send for the General Catalogue of the Mosher 
Books, free on request. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 


yp ne sme for 1909 (Vol. XV) are 50 cents 
in'advance, postpaid, and are taken for the 
t complete year only. After March 1 the 
rate is 75 cents net, and after October 1 the 
price will be advanced to $1.00 net. Foreign 
subscriptions, including Canada, are 25 cents 

additional to above rates. 


——— THE —————_- 
STAN DAR.D 
Engraving Co., Inc. 
630 Chestnut St., - Phila. 


M. C. CLARKE, Pres. BENJ. F. JAMES, V. Pres. 
A. C. COLAHAN, Treas. J. S. COOK, Sec’ty. 





THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Hobkirk Inn SEED 


I want every reader of Zhe Book News 
CAMDEN, S.C. Monthly who is interested in growing vege- 


tables or flowers to write for my new 1909 
Twenty-sixth consecutive season under its pa ge A a a renee sage on 
present management. Located in the most the buyer of the worry and risk of selecting. 
beautiful part of Camden. Cottages and Shows photographs of what have actually 
bungalows on the immediate grounds, with full been grown from my seeds and gives full 
hotel service. A library of a thousand or —_— toinsure a successful, early garden. 
more volumes is one of the pleasant features of y 


ee ‘¢Bonny Best’’ Early Tomato 
the house. From January Ist, several private is ready for the table before other varieties. Finest 


apartments, within easy reach of the Inn, and most prolific strain ever produced. Youshould 


f ileal ead P ton Bate by k r know about it. 

or li ouse ; 
aes chy aati series ahaa Special 10c Combination Offer 
Correspondence solicited. 


Write for free catalogue ; or send me roc in stamps 
—and mention The Book News Monthiy—and I will 
send the catalogue, and three 1oc packets of seeds— 

Address one each of my “Bonny Best” Early Tomatoes, 
‘Stokes’ Standard”’ Sweet Peas, and “‘Stokes’ 


Standard”’ Nasturtiums, each unequaled in its class. 
F. W. ELDREDGE ° Write today. 
STOKES’ SEED STORE 
Proprietor Dept. Y, 219 Market Street Philadelphia 


sUST ae ane scncos THE MOST POPULAR HYMNS 
PRICE, 40 CENTS; BY MAIL, 48 CENTS 


All the old favorites, in an inexpensive edition. 139 selections, with music, 
SOME OF THE TITLES 


Abide with Me The Son of God Goes Forth to War 
Beulah Land Trusting Jesus 

Come, Thou Fount of Every Blessing While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 
Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken Where is My Wandering Boy To-night P 
Holy Night, Peaceful Night Yield Not to Temptation 

My Faith Looks Up to Thee One Sweetly Solemn Thought 

O God, Our Help in Ages Past Rock of Ages 

I Need Thee Every Hour The Ninety and Nine 

Joy to the World My Jesus 


JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA 


CLEANING BY ‘ 
Vacuum and Compressed Air Ladies quality of stationery for 
ON OR OFF THE FLOOR their correspondence, should inquire for 
AUTOMATIC Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Enbelopes. 
CARPET CLEANING & MANF'G CO. Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
1208 Chestnut Street tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
633-635-637 North Broad Street supplied to the trade by 


RUGS “sacs” CARPETS Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


Send for Booklet Established 1875 
CLEANED SCOURED DYED 


who prefer to use a nice 


Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 
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INSURANCE WITHOUT 
QUIBBLES 


A reputable insurance broker leaves nothing to 
be read between the lines of your policy. 


You should have insurance that is worth as much 


after the fire as your original intent contemplated. 


ROBERT M. COYLE 423 watnvt street 


INSURANCE BROKER PHILADELPHIA 





Capital Authorized Capital Paid In 
$1,000,000 $500,000 
Surplus all Earned, $175,000 


TRADESMEN’S 








































supporter 
with a 
pt: | || TRUST COMPANY 
FELT Chestnut and Juniper Sts. 
BUTTON 


MOST CONVENIENT BANKING LOCATION 
IN THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 


HEART OF THE SHOPPING DISTRICT 


Cannot tear the finest 
& lace orsilk stocking. 



























Self Locking Check Accounts 
Loop 2 per cent. interest on daily balances averaging $100. 
Never slips Saving Fund Accounts 








or loses 
its 











3% per cent. interest, subject to 10 days’ notice 


F » 
we for withdrawal. 


sale 
by all 
dealers. 
Sample pair 
sent by mail on 
receipt of 25c. 


C.J.HALEY&CO. 
343 Broadway, New York 
Established 1870. 














Safe rentals range from $3.00 to $150.00 per 


annum, according to size and location. 






President, 
PETER BOYD 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


LEWIS K. BROOKS 


Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
LEWIS B. HARVEY 


We invite inspection of our plant and facilities, 


LET US HAVE YOUR SAVINGS ACCOUNT. 













The finest line of Fancy-Side-Corset and 
Sew-On Hose Supporters ever shown. 
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EMERSON PIANO 


Is in the homes of over 86,000 purchasers. It is 
not by chance that our New Short Grand has so 
successfully won the approval of critics. It is be- 
cause with almost sixty years of experience in piano 
making we are never satisfied with past achieve- 
ments. Our whole aim is to make the best piano— 
the very best at a fair price. Our patrons say we 
have accomplished this, and they are such an army 
that their opinion is at least worth your considera- 
tion. Illustrated catalog and easy payment plan 
upon application. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


560 HARRISON AVE. - - = - BOSTON 
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HOME STUDY COURSES 


Our School offers an opportunity to study at 
home under the personal instruction and guidance 
of able professors in leading American colleges. 

Our courses in English are given by Prof. 
Genung, of Amherst College; Latin, by Prof. 
Harkness, of Brown; Greek, by Prof. Chase, of 
Harvard; German, by Prof. McLouth, of New 
York University ; French and Spanish, by Prof. 
Kroeh, of Stevens Institute ; Agriculture, by Prof. 
Brooks, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College; 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening 
and Botany, by Prof. Craig, of Cornell University. 
We offer over one hundred courses in Academic 
and Preparatory, Agricultural, Commercial, Nor- 

Joun F. GenunG, Px.D. mal and Common School Branches. An eminent AL8&RT G. HARKNESS, M. A. 

Professor of English specialist is in charge of every department. Professor of Latin 

‘Our courses are open to all. Students may register at any time, and may take complete courses 
or may pursue special branches. Special attention is given to students preparing for college. 
Students are free to proceed with the lessons as rapidly as time and circumstances permit. On the 
other hand, they are not required to complete the study in any given time. They are permitted to 
drop the lessons altogether during particularly busy seasons and resume them when they have the 
leisure to do so. Our tuition rates are so low that no one need be kept from enrolling with us on 
the ground of expense. 

Every reader of THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY who is interested in the best that the corre- 
spondence schools have to offer is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page catalog and for 
full information in regard to our Home Study Courses. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 5, Springfield, Mass. 
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Petticoats 


No article of wearing apparel has ever claimed such a warm spot in 
the hearts of well-dressed women as Heatherbloom Petticoats. 
Heatherbloom has emancipated the wearers of silk petticoats, for it looks 
like silk, feels like silk, has all the swish of silk, wears three times as long 

and costs but a third as much. Where a woman formerly owned but one 
of silk she can now own five of this marvelous fabric that will outsilk silk. 

All the leading stores are showing the smart new Heatherbloom styles 

in all colors, stripes, plaids and silk-embroidered designs. Elaborateness 
of workmanship determines the price—$2 to $8. 






i waistband of 
every petticoat 








Heatherbloom by the yard 40c, and every yard guaranteed. 


Displaces silk for linings and drop skirts. Lining coun- 
ters everywhere; 150 shades. 


One Quality only. Heatherbloom on every yard 













The Most Popular of Linings 


If a fabric is wanted for a garment 
lining, a petticoat, a house or dressing 
own, household draperies, founda- 
tions, pillow covers, or in fact any 
lining use, ask for ‘‘Hydegrade’’ and 
you will be shown the most compre- 
hensive line of high-quality fabrics 
ever sold under one trade-mark 
name. A weave, a weight, a color, 
for every want. Ask fo see the new 
satin weaves in extra light weight. 
15¢c to 45c a yard and 
every yard guaranteed. 


i One hundred shades—36 inches wide. 
Look for Hydegrade on the selvage. 


Send for series of souvenir postals, free. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, sss 
New York—Chicago 


Makers of 
Hydegrade Fabrics 
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New Fiction 
THE TESTING OF DIANA MALLORY 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. This is by far the strongest story in its 
purely human appeal that Mrs. Ward has written. It is, too, the most dra 
matic—a novel that charms and thrills as a story first of all. In addition it 
has in full measure the grace and distinction for which Mrs. Ward is cele- 
brated. The tense, yet tender, story of a girl who, on the eve of her be- 
trothal to the son of a great house, comes into cruel knowledge concerning 
her dead mother. The man is given the opportunity of sheltering her in 
this time of storm and he—how does he meet it? That is the story. Eight 
illustrations in sepia from the original paintings by W. Hatherell, R. I. 
Post 8vo, cloth ; ag . $1.50 


A SPIRIT IN PRISON 


BY ROBERT HICHENS. Here is, at last, another “Garden of Allah” 

book with all the atmospheric power of Hichens’ great masterpiece. A 
SPIRIT IN PRISON is a new wonder work with the charm of a fresh new 
story. The scene is Italy. Human love is as sunny as its skies, and the 
bursts of passion are like the sudden storms that break over its blue lakes. 
Italy’s people, its shores and islands, are brought to all but sight and sound 
in these pages. The love story involves an English woman, her husband, and 


her daughter in a gripping way. Illustrated. Post 8vo, clotl re 


WHOLE FAMILY 


A NOVEL BY TWELVE AUTHORS. This is a strangely exciting 
story which rather runs away with one. It is a story of the engagement of 
a delightful young American girl and the way her family takes it. The 
curious thing is that while twelve distinguished authors have written it, it 
reads straight-away with breathless galloping. Each author wrote a chapter. 
They are W. D. Howells, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, John Kendrick Bangs, 
Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, Mary Stewart Cutting, Alice Brown, 
Henry van Dyke, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Elizabeth Jordan, Edith Wyatt, 
Mary Heaton Vorse, Henry James. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth... ...$1.50 


GILBERT NEAL 


BY WILL N. HARBEN. A story of a strong, proud woman of the new 
order—a story that will appeal forcibly to every woman. This woman re- 
fuses to be put aside by her husband for the mere pretty face of a silly 
young girl. Mr. Harben has set about finding the truth of the matter, and 
the result is a great story—far in advance of his other popular novels. The 
stury is laid in a Georgia village. With frontispiece. Post 8vo, cloth. .$1.50 


WITCHING HOUR 


BY AUGUSTUS THOMAS. The play which was the basis of this novel 
has been one of the most sensational successes of recent seasons. It is filled 
with the light of a new idea. Telepathy, mental suggestion, hypnotism, the 
telling points of the drama, are caught and held completely in the novel. 
A boy, frenzied by the sight of a cat’s-eye in a scarf-pin, kills a young com- 
panion. The cat’s-eye has exercised a distressing influence upon genera- 
tions of his familv. Thus begins the narrative. Three rare stories of love 
are blended. Illus ated. Post 8vo, cloth .. $1.50 
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TIMES PRINTING HOUSB 
PHILADELPHIA 





